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ic Flood Your Classroom 


Cy. 43 With the light of Christmas glory 


Cathedral CHindows F 


add a touch of Old World charm and beauty wherever they are used. 


© 


Hung in classroom windows, the sun streams through them in soft, 
multi-colored hues, creating an atmosphere of peaceful splendor. They 
are made of transparent paper, printed in rich, Old Master colors, with 
true stained glass technique. Their beauty is an inspiration and a 
lasting art impression. Each window is 12” wide, 17” high, framed 
with double thick black cardboard, insuring strength and durability. 
Sold only in sets of four assorted windows, one each Candles, Wise 


Men, Carol Singer, Angel. 


Per set of 4 Price, postpaid $1.15 


Cuttins + Colorins + Construction 
ESKIMO VILLAGE 


Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board showing Eskimo 
men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos. sleds, polar bears, 
boats, and weapons used. Gives a complete and vivid picture 
of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of our neighbors of the 
far Northlands. Price 60¢ Postpaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


* * * * * 
That is why our Distributors have not been 
__| getting their regular shipments of 
Designed by Helen Strimple The requirements of our fighting 
—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into forces for Surgical Instruments 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water have been taking most of our 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- ; 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting production. 
beauty. 
The series provides a full semester’s work in art Everything possible is being done 
and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes to produce Acme School Scissors 


a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- 


with our limited facilities, and if 
rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- you are asked to accept substitu- 


ican life. 
tions, we know you will realize the 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET situation. 
Only 60¢ 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


class project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. e THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


A * * * 


MASS. 
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tHe INSTRUCTOR 


A VALUABLE TEACHING AID 


rhythm-band scores, simple posters, seatwork, science material, pictures, and units, 
the following new features in THE INSTRUCTOR give it added value for you. 


1) Miniatures in Full Color 


Each month 18 full-color min- 
iatures to match the famous art 
masterpiece shown on the cover. 


@ Facts for Future Flyers 


Aviation made easy through pic- 
tures and simple text, to help 
prepare pupils for the Air Age. 


€) Teaching the Three R’s 


Helpful slants on the tool sub- 
jects—reading, writing, arith- 
metic, spelling, and language. 


NEW FEATURES GIVE ADDED VALUE 


In addition to the regular features, such as stories, songs, plays, assembly programs, 


@) Creative Arts 


For 52 Years THE INSTRUCTOR 
has been a practical guide for teachers in 
elementary schools. Large pages (103"x 
14") give room for an abundance of mate- 
rial, all keyed to wartime teaching. Care- 
fully selected, well illustrated, and arranged 
for easy use. Published each month of 
the school year, September through June. 


Creative writing, dramatics, art, 
and music made practical for 
teachers in elementary grades. 


Nutrition 


Good health proper 
food, taught by nutrition ex- 
perts with ideas that will work. 


through 


6) Special Problems of Children 


Help in dealing with the shy 
child, the slow learner, the han- 
dicapped, and other problems. 


ORDER EARLY! 


Because—wartime restrictions limit the num- 


ber of INSTRUCTORS we can produce. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Date | 
| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY A.C.1143 | 
| 
| Dansville, N.Y. | 
| | Please enter my subscription for THE INSTRUCTOR for | 
| 1 Year Sat $3.00 | 
| 2 Yearseat $5.00 | 
| I enclose $ in full payment. 
1 Y S A R $3 | I will pay $ in 30 Days. | 
.00 
| 
YEARS | Name = = 
$5.00 | 
| St. or RD. 
P.O State 


THE 
HOLY FAMILY 


Holy Family 
By Louise D. Tessin 


9187 A new Christmas cut- 
out, including outline prints 
to be colored, cut out and 
constructed as an expressive 
holiday sand table project. 
Here are the principal char- 
acters that were present 
around the manger in Beth- 
lehem on the first Christmas 
day. The designs are printed 
in plain outlines on card- 
board heavy enough to stand 
upright with easel back. Each 
figure is a separate unit so 
that it may be arranged in 
various group compositions. 
The portfolio presents the 
complete Holy Family group 


in beautiful color sugges- 
tions as a guide to the 
teacher. 


Price, postpaid, 45c 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 
Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
ander the Act of Congress March 
3, 1897. 
COPYRIGHT. 1943, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


| 
All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
sheuld be accompanied by a stamped and 
eelf-addres-ed envelope if their return is 
desired. 

Change of address must reach us by the 
26th of the second month preceding the 
month's issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th ef September for November issue. 
ete.). Give beth the old and new addresses. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


REGISTERED IN U. S&S PATENT OFFICE 
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ILDHOOD 


‘SOMETHING TO BE 
THANKFUL FOR 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I’m glad I’m not a chicken, 
Or a turkey, or a duck, 

I think that being just a boy 
Is really better luck. 


It’s true, sometimes I have to do 
A task I might not like 

When I would quite prefer to play 
Or ride upon my bike. 


But when Thanksgiving comes 
along, 

I’d much, much rather be 

The one who eats the dinner, than 

Have others eating me! 


H. Armstrong Roberts photo 
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In These United States 


II — Festival Lights 


Experiences in Intercultural Education 


ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


This article is the second in a series dealing with the contributions of various 
culture groups to American life, and leading to a special December number 
describing the Yule festival at Strawberry Street School. 


“My country ’tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty 
Of thee I sing.” 


Tue voice of the Fifth 
Grade rose in a fountain of song. 
“Land of the Pilgrim’s pride!’ O 
land of the wide world’s pilgrims 
through all the centuries! Land of 
many peoples! Land of every 
tongue! “Of thee I sing!’’ 

The Fifth Grade of Strawberry 
Street School moved on through 
the activities of the morning sing- 
ing, painting, exploring the world, 
multiplying eggs and dimes and 
cabbages, and writing its name on 
paper ruled with thin blue lines— 
Adams, Agababian, DiCicco, Gold- 
berg, Lisowski: Maxwell, Nilsson, 
Olsen, Quigley, Rosenbaum, Velas- 
quez. On a table there lay the 
assembled offerings to the Exhibi- 
tion of Home Treasures—a co- 
lonial sampler, an Italian passport, 
coins of the Irish Free State, Rus- 
sian dolls, heather from Scotland, 


a book of Hebrew lessons, an ** 


Armenian dictionary, a Polish 
peasant costume, an embroidered 
table scarf from Sweden. From 
many lands and from varying cul- 
tures this Fifth Grade had sprung 
and here they met, the children of 
a great democracy. One nation in- 
divisible! 

“Ever since we found out how 
many Spanish words Ricardo Ve- 
lasquez could teach us, I have won- 
dered whether we could learn any- 
thing just as interesting from 
some one else in the class,” the 
teacher said, her mind already set 
upon several gold mines of special 
knowledge hidden away under the 
level surface of “fifth grade 
achievement.” 

“T remember a game we used to 
play when I was a child,” she went 
on..““It was all about a farmer and 
his sheep and the sheep trader 
who came to buy. Perhaps you will 
be surprised to hear that the 
words we said as we played the 
game were all German—Penn- 
sylvania German, because it was 


Drawings by MARGARET I. THOMAS 


at a little country school in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, that we 
played this game.” 

Suddenly the teacher laughed at 
an old memory. “We all loved the 
part where the farmer inquired 
about the sheep that had fallen in- 
to the well. ‘Wie hat’s gemacht?’ 
(How did it sound?) he would ask. 
And then the trader would an- 
swer, ‘Boom! Boom! Boom! Bis es 
drunne war.’ (Boom! Boom! 
Boom! ’Til it was all the way 
down).” 

“Say it again, Miss Vance, say 
it all,” coaxed the Fifth Grade, 
and the teacher obliged by a full 
recital of the questions and an- 
swers in the old Pennsylvania 
German game. 


A Crown of Candle Light for St. Lucy’s 
Day 


At first it seemed as if that was 
the end of the matter. An I-re- 
member story, entertaining, but 
unfruitful. The teacher had hoped 
the I-remember idea would be con- 
tagious. However, it was better 
not to force a thing like this, she 
knew with certainty. It might be 
all right to ladle out some kinds of 
geography and history with one of 
those measuring spoons standard- 
ized by courses of study and the 
mythical “average child.” This 
was different. None of your neat 
devices—“Check the false state- 
ments, underscore the true,” “‘Fil] 
the blank spaces with the correct 
words”’—would draw forth the 
heart knowledge here. Still, she 
thought she might try a bit of 
sounding. No telling where there 
might be a spring of special know]- 
edge bubbling under the surface, 
waiting to gush forth to instruct 
and delight them all. Playing with 
this idea of gold mines and fresh 
springs, Miss Vance decided that 
— metaphors were irresisti- 

e. 

“Tt’s fun to tell about the games 
we know, and about old-time cus- 
toms, and the songs our parents 
and grandparents sing at home,” 
she said invitingly. 

“My grandfather sings a song 
about the coal mines,” announced 
Donald. “ ‘Down in the coal mine, 
underneath the ground.’” Don’s 
voice dropped into his shoes and 
then suddenly made a brave new 
start. “ ‘Digging dusky diamonds 
all the season round.’ ”’ 

“That’s a folk-song of Amer- 
ica!” the teacher exclaimed, so 
pleased that everyone looked with 
sudden new appreciation at Don- 
ald. “A real folk-song from the 
Pennsylvania mining regions!”’ 
she added admiringly. 

“Rafael knows a song in Italian, 
Miss Vance.” 

The contagion was spreading. 

“Do you know where you go in- 
to the art museum, Miss Vance’? 
There’s writing on the wall there, 
and it’s Greek and John can read 
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it.’ This from Mousegh without 
the punctuation of a breath. 


The Lucia Crown 


And now Greta Nilsson’s hand 
was in the air making eager re- 
quest for Greta. She had some- 
thing to tell, too. “It’s about 
Christmas,” she burst out. “My 
mother says that when she was a 
girl in Sweden, she wore a crown 
with candles on it and the candles 
were lighted. She wore it on Little 
Christmas, early in the morning 
when it was dark and everyone 
else in the house was still asleep. 
And she sang a song!” 


Unbelieving glances were 
turned upon Greta who went on 
with her lovely fairy tale, defend- 
ing her story with a well-aimed 
“She did so!” or “She told me she 
did, Miss Vance!”” whenever mur- 
murs of doubt arose. 

“And she wore a white gown 
and carried food on a tray, didn’t 
she?” prompted the teacher. 

“Yes,” beamed Greta. “She took 
coffee and breakfast cakes to all 
the family still asleep in their 
beds.”’ 

“And her lighted crown was 
called the Lucia Crown because 
she wore it on St. Lucy’s Day,” the 
teacher added. 

“And do you know what, Miss 
Vance, my father is going to make 
a wire crown for my big sister this 
year. It’s going to have Christmas 
tree branches all around it, and 
real candles on it. Lighted ones! 
Sigrid is going to get up at four 
o’clock in the morning on Little 
Christmas.” 

“Little Christmas! When is Lit- 
tle Christmas?” Joe Lisowski 
wanted to know. 


Greta wasn’t quite certain about 
the date so Miss Vance explained. 
“It’s on December 13, St. Lucy’s 
Day, that the Christmas season 
really begins in Sweden. Lucia 
was a saint who long ago went 
about carrying food and drink to 
the hungry. Now she appears like 
a white-robed Christmas spirit as 
she moves about the silent house 
wearing her beautiful lighted 
crown and bringing her offering 
of food and drink to the other 
members of the family. It is al- 
ways a young girl of the household 
who represents the Lucia Bride. 

“St. Lucy’s Eve is celebrated in 
Italy in another way. In one vil- 
lage they have a festival of lights. 
Bonfires are built in the street, 
and the image of the saint is car- 
ried in a torchlight procession. 
When the parade is over, all the 
torches are thrown on a huge pile 
of straw in the center of the vil- 


lage square, and then there is a 
bright blaze in honor of St. Lucy. 


Festival Lights 


“It seems that all over the world 
as far back as we know about any- 
thing, people have had festivals of 
light in December — candlelight, 
and torchlight, and firelight. May- 
be it was because the long winter 
nights made the world seem cold 
and dark and lonely. However it 
all came about, we know that 
lights are an important part of 
many December celebrations. Can- 
dlelight processions for the Mexi- 
can posadas, the crown of lights 
for St. Lucia in Sweden, Christ- 
mas tree candles all over the 
world! 

“There is another great Festi- 
val of Lights which comes in De- 
cember. It is called Chanukkoh 
(Han’ uk ah). The celebration 
lasts for eight days, so eight can- 
dles are lighted in the menorah, 
or lamp. You must not think that 
all eight of the candles burn every 
night because that is not the way 
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it is done. On the first night at 
sundown one candle is lighted, in 
addition to the torch or lighter 
candle at the top. On the next 
night another candle is lighted; 
and so they are increased until on 
the eighth night all eight are 
burning, each started from the 
flame of the torch candle. 

“The best Chanukkoh night is 
the one on which the fifth candle is 
lit, because this is the evening 
when families gather together and 
the children are given Chanukkoh 
money (Chanukkoh geld). Special 
food is served and there is much 
merrymaking. The children are 
especially fond of spinning tops 
called dreidel tops. These toys 
have four wings, each of which 
bears a letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet: 

nun — N 


gimel — G 
he — H 
shin — SH 


“It is said that they are the first 
letters of the sentence—A great 


Children love the Night when the fifth candle is lighted. 
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miracle has happened (Nes Godal 
Hoyoh Shom). 

“The Festival of Lights called 
Chanukkoh celebrates the rededi- 
cation of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
after the armies of Judah Mac- 
cabee had routed the army of the 
Syrians. At that time, it is said, 
only enough sacred oil was found 
for one day’s burning of the Tem- 
ple light, but a great miracle hap- 
pened and the oil lasted for eight 
days. So we have the eight-day 
festival of lights even yet, begin- 
ning with the twenty-fifth day of 
the month of Kislev. That is one 
of the months of the Hebrew cal- 
endar.” 

“Gerald can write the Hebrew 
alphabet,” Richard informed the 
class. ““He has a book with Hebrew 
in it. He read it to me.” 

“He’s taking lessons in He- 
brew,” another spoke up. 

“There is Gerald’s book,” said a 
third, pointing to the Exhibition 
of Treasures on the corner table. 

“Just what I was wishing for,”’ 
said the teacher. “Some one to ex- 
plain the Hebrew alphabet.” 

Gerald protested that he could 
not write it all perfectly. He was 
just beginning to learn it. The 
rabbi was teaching him. Yes, he 
would try to put it on the board. 
Could Nate help him? Nate was 
studying with the rabbi, too. 

“Chalk! Where’s the chalk?” 

| “‘Here’s an eraser, take it, Ger- 
ald.” 

“Want this piece of chalk, 
Nate?” The class was a noisy med- 
ley of helpful suggestions and 
lively interest. 

And so it came about that the 
Fifth Graders, aided by the bud- 
ding knowledge of two of their 
own classmates, became aware of 
an ancient language. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Hebrew names of the 
months according to the calendar 
of the Jews were then placed on 
the board: 


October 
(approximate be- 
ginning of the 
Jewish year) 

Heshvan ..... November 

Kislev .... December 

January 

Shebat .......... February 

Adar .. March 

Nissan April 

lyar .... May 

Sivan ....dune 

Tammuz 

September 


“T can tell when Chanukkoh 
comes!”” Marie exclaimed. “It 
comes in Kislev. I can tell because 
you said it comes in December like 
Christmas does.” 

“T like Chanukkoh because it 
lasts for eight days,” Donald de- 
cided for himself. 

“Do you know what that re- 
minds me of, Miss Vance?” Ann 
confided. ‘It reminds me of what 
you told us about Christmas in 
Mexico, and about the nine po- 
sadas for nine nights.” 

“Yes, even if there are eight 
candles lighted in the menorah for 
eight days, there are really nine in 
all, if you count the lighter candle 
at the top,” Ricardo chimed in. 

“That’s right, and Christmas 
and Chanukkoh are both festivals 
of good will and gift giving and 
rededication, not only of the tem- 
ple but of our lives,” the teacher 
added. 

“Don’t forget Little Christmas 
and Big Christmas in Sweden,” 
Joseph said. “That’s like having 


two Christmases. I like the way 
they begin early in Sweden.” 

“Well, we are getting an early 
start for our December festival 
here at Strawberry Street 
School,”’ Miss Vance reminded the 
Fifth Grade. “Last month we 
made the Mexican pinata, and 
now we have some new ideas. 
haven’t we?” 

“A St. Lucia crown of candles!”’ 
exclaimed Edith. “Some one could 
wear the St. Lucia crown!” 

“Donald could make one out of 
wire. He’s good at making things.” 

“T can bring in some branche:s 
of Christmas trees and do you 
know what, Miss Vance? We could 
have eight candles burning for 
Chanukkoh. We could start with 
one candle and keep on lighting 
them for eight days. Could we 
have a real menorah lamp and rea! 
candles? Lighted ones?” 

“Well—” Miss Vance hesitated. 
thinking of fire hazards. “Well, 
we'll see about that. We can al- 
ways use electric candles, you 
know.” 

“Then let’s have the St. Lucia 
crown and the menorah candles 
for Chanukkoh!” 

“How did this all begin?” 
laughed the teacher as she sur- 
veyed the Fifth Grade bubbling 
with excitement. “Oh yes, it all 
began with that old Pennsylvania 
German game I told you about 
Boom! Boom! Boom! Bis ex 
drunne war!” 

“And with ‘Digging dusky dia- 
monds underneath the ground.’ 
Don’t forget the coal mines Don. 
ald was singing about.” 

“And I won’t forget the gold 
mines of special knowledge hidden 
away under the surface of ‘fifth 
grade achievement.’ ” the teacher 
promised herself. 


Long rows of Indian tepees 
Mysteriously appear 

In all the fields of yellowing corn 
Each year when autumn’s here. 


The farmers say they’ve stacked 


the corn 


So it can get real dry; 


AUTUMN’S CORNFIELDS 


CLARA CORNELL 


mind— 


I wondered hard about it till 
This thought came to my 


Those tepees pay the Indians back 


For having been so kind. 


They keep alive this memory— 


Those Pilgrims long ago 


But that does not explain at all corn 


Their building tepees high. 


Would all have starved but for the 


The Red Man helped them grow. 
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Freedom of Thanks 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


The Fifth Freedom 


ACT I 
HARACTERS: 

Teaeher, Miss HOWARD, JOHN, DONALD, EVELYN, 
TOMMY, GERTRUDE, MARJORIE. As many other chil- 
dren as the stage will allow. 

SCENE: 
An ordinary classroom. (As the scene opens MISS 
HOWARD is talking to the class.) 

Miss HOWARD: 

We have been asked to take part in the regular 
Thanksgiving Assembly to be given next Wednes- 
day morning. At a special teachers’ meeting the 
principal Mr. Tompkins suggested that this class 
show the rest of the school] how thankful we children 
should be to live in America—the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 

JOHN: 

Excuse me, Miss Howard, but I certainly don’t 
see what we have to be thankful for this year—I 
have three brothers in the Armed Forces and my 
family are very sad because this is the first year 
we’ve been separated on Thanksgiving Day. 

MARJORIE: 

We aren’t feeling very thankful either—we always 
go to my grandmother’s on Thanksgiving and Dad 
says we can’t go this year. No gas, you know. 

DONALD: 

We always have the Thanksgiving Party at our 
house and no one can come. If they could there 
wouldn’t be enough food for them—with rationing. 

EVELYN : 

Thankful this year? I should say not! My father 
owned a garage—put all his money into it—now, no 
garage, no money! He’s too old for service and too 
old for another job. Thankful this Thanksgiving? 
No, Miss Howard, I can’t say we’re very thankful! 

TOMMY: 

Evelyn spoke of money—the government has all 
ours; Dad says so. I don’t think I would feel like 
telling the rest of the children I’m thankful for any- 
thing this year. 

GERTRUDE: 

You spoke of our telling the rest how thankful we 
should be to live in America, the land of the free 
and the home of the brave—it’s true it’s the home 
of the brave, but someone will have to tell me where 
they get ‘land of the free.’ No one is free! My 
brother had to fight when he didn’t want to. My 
father can’t have his wages raised. My mother can’t 
yet all the food she wants, and I—I—well, I wanted 
a bicycle—I’ve wanted one all my life and now that 
I've saved up my money, the government won’t let 
me have one! 

Miss HOWARD: 

Well, I can certainly see that you people do not un- 
derstand the first thing about thankfulness and 
freedom. You all know the four freedoms that have 
been discussed so often, but the fifth one:—‘Free- 
dom of Thanks”—which by the way—I thought of 
myself because I’m afraid there are many people liv- 
ing right here in America who do not appreciate 
their country. If there are five children here who 
will be willing to help with our program next Wed- 
nesday let me know before you leave. I do not want 
the children who have just spoken, to volunteer. 

(A bell rings and all but five children exit. These 
children volunteer to make the program a success.) 


ACT II 
(CHARACTERS : 

HERBERT, the Master of Ceremonies, BOB, MAr- 
ILYN, FRANCIS, BARBARA, GEORGE. 

SCENE: At Assembly the following Wednesday. 

HERBERT: 

We have had some discussion in our classroom con- 
cerning the subject of thankfulness at this Thanks- 
giving time. Some of the pupils believe there is noth- 
ing to be thankful for this year. They are free to 
think that and say that because this is America. We 
All don’t agree with them and that is our right. 

Bos: 

Herbert has really hinted at what I want to say 
—Freedom of Speech is one of our greatest rights 
in America. We can say what we want to anyone 
who will listen. We can even talk to ourselves if 
there is no one to listen to us. Surely Freedom of 
Speech is one thing to be thankful for on the 
Thanksgiving Day this year! If we don’t appreciate 
it, I am sure our boys over there will think us un- 
grateful, for, after all—isn’t that one of the free- 
doms they are fighting for? 

(Bos may then show a picture of the ‘“Freedom of 
Speech” if possible.) 

MARILYN (holding up the well-known Rockwell pic- 
ture “Freedom of Worship’): 

The Pilgrims held the first Thanksgiving in the 
spirit of worship. They wanted to thank God for al! 
his gifts to them. If we are not thankful for the 
privilege of worshipping the God we love in the way 
we wish—then we are not worthy descendants of 
those Pilgrims who landed in Plymouth, Mass., in 
1620 and worshipped their God in their own way. 

FRANCIS: 

I am showing you the picture ‘‘Freedom from 
Want.” You think because you can’t get butter, 
sugar, meat or many other things: you are suffer- 
ing! There isn’t one of you here who has had to 
go without food to the point of starvation the way 
the Pilgrims did. They never knew one whole winter 
where the next meal was coming from! We want our 
boys over there to be free from want—so that they 
can make America safe for us! If it’s our part to do 
without, then let’s do it and not complain. 

BARBARA: 

Freedom from Fear is my subject as you can see by 
this picture, There are many kinds of fear—fear of 
sickness, death, war, destruction, etc. Our Armed 
Forces are trying to protect us from the danger of 
war on our own soil. Our doctors are trying to pro- 
tect us from the fear of sickness. We should be 
thankful that all our scientists and inventors are 
working day and night to protect us from all kinds 
of fear. God, who watches over us all, is helping us 
to have faith to be free from fear. 

GEORGE: 

You see I have no pictures to show you. My freedom 
can be called the Fifth Freedom—the Freedom of 
Thanks! It is not so hard to find anything to be 
thankful about. If you’re not thankful for the four 
freedoms just mentioned, then you’re not worthy of 
being a true American—the Pilgrims were thankfu! 
for small things. Today we have big things to be 
thankful for. We are Americans! 

(The play will end with the singing of a patriotic 
song.) 
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When Robert Louis Stevenson 


Was Your Age 


A November Birthday Story 


Boys and girls who have 
November birthdays, here is the 
story of another child who had No- 
vember for his birthday month— 
Robert Louis Stevenson. When 
Robert was your age he had fun 
in many of the same ways you do. 
Sometimes he played games out- 
of-doors with other children just 
as you do. But other times he was 
sick and could not go out-of-doors 
for a long time; then he had to 
stay in bed for many days. He had 
a nurse to take care of him who 
played many different kinds of 
games with him. She called him 
“Laddie” because in the country 
where he lived the boys are called 
lads and the girls lassies. Robert 
did not live here in the United 
States as you do, but away across 
the ocean in Scotland. 

Part I 
At the Farm 

“Tom, Tom!” called Robert to 
his cousin. “They are bringing the 
horses in from work. Let’s hurry 
out to the barn so we can help 
Grandpa pump water for them.”’ 
Robert and his cousin were spend- 
ing the summer in the country 
with their aunt and grandfather. 
How the tired, thirsty horses en- 
joyed the clear, cold water the 
boys pumped for them! Then up 
the ladder to the haymow they 
climbed to help throw down hay 
for the horses. 

“Oh, Robert!” cried Tom. 
“Come here. See what I’ve found.” 

“Kittens! Four of them!” ex- 
claimed Robert. “Oh, aren’t they 
tiny. Look, they don’t even have 
their eyes open yet.” 

Just then an old black hen flew 
cackling toward the hayloft door. 
‘Maybe she has laid an egg. Let’s 
see if we can find it,’ suggested 
Robert. Laughing and calling to 
each other the boys tumbled about 
in the sweet-smelling hay. “We’re 
climbing hills of hay,” they said. 

“Here’s the nest!” cried Robert 
just as Tom called, “I found it.” 
How they laughed when it came 
out that they had found two dif- 
ferent hen’s nests both thinking 
they had discovered the black 
hen’s nest. Each boy carried the 
egg he had found up to the big, 
white farmhouse, half buried un- 
der great, shady trees. In the wide 


open door stood their aunt just 
ready to call them to dinner. And 
what a good dinner—fried chick- 
en, mashed potatoes and gravy, 
sliced tomatoes, creamed cabbage, 
bread and butter, custard pie 
and giant glasses of creamy milk. 

“Yum, yum—how good this 
tastes!” said Tom. 

“Yes, your aunt’s a fine cook,” 
answered Grandpa. “We should all 
be as happy as kings.” 


“The world is so full of a number 
of things 
I am sure we should all be as 
happy as kings,” 


said Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Out in the yard Tom and Robert 
romped together and raced with 
the dogs until one of the boys spied 
a bird’s nest in the big old apple 
tree. ‘“Let’s wait until later to see 
what kind of eggs are in the nest,” 
suggested Tom, “for the mother 
bird is near it singing.” 


“Of speckled eggs the birdie 
sings, 
And nests among the trees,” 


said Robert. 

“Push me!” begged Tom as he 
climbed into the rope swing. 
“Push me so that I will go up high 
—up in the air and over the wall; 
higher, higher, up in the air so 
blue!” As he pushed Tom Robert 
sang, 
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“How do you like to go up in a 
swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 
Oh, I do think it the pleasantest 
thing, 
Ever a child can do! 


“Let me swing now, Tom. It’s 
my turn.” 

What fun it was swinging and 
singing, 


“Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I ean see so wide, 

Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside. 


Till I look down on the garden 
green, 
Down on the roof so brown— 
Up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down. 


All of a sudden out slipped the 
swing board and Robert was sur- 
prised to find himself sitting on 
just a rope. 

“Try standing up and swing- 
ing,’’ said Tom. “‘You can’t go so 
high, but it’s fun.”’ 

“Yes, it’s just as much fun,” an- 
swered Robert, “Now I’m going to 
let the old cat die.” Slowly—slowly 
and more slowly went the swing. 

“If we had that rope down,” 
said Tom, “we could play cow- 
boy.” 

“T know where there’s a rope,” 
replied Robert. “I saw one out in 


Robert and Tom knew every nook on the farm and knew and loved every animal 
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the barnyard.” Sure enough, the 
rope was still there, but immedi- 
ately it became a cowboy lasso. In 
and out, round about the barn- 
yard, ran the boys. Suddenly and 
unexpectedly Tom threw the rope 
around the neck of a big calf. 

“Grandpa, Grandpa!” he 
screamed. As the rope tightened 
the calf bawled and reared; then 
started to run wildly across the 
barnyard. 

“Help, help!”’ cried Tom cling- 
ing to the rope trying to hold the 
calf. It was of no use. Through the 
open gate leaped the frightened 
animal and away they went into 
the pasture. Robert was fright- 
ened, too, but he wondered how 
Tom’s feet could go fast enough 
for him to keep up and why he 
clung to the rope. 

“Let go the rope, Tom,” he 
screamed running after them. But 
still Tom hung on. In his excite- 
ment he must have thought he was 
tied to the rope; for when they 
came plunging back into the barn- 
yard he cried, “Help, help—some- 
body help me let go.” Just then he 
tripped over a milking stool and 
fell headlong, while the calf es- 
caped into the barn. 

The next morning Tom had a 
few black and blue marks from 
the preceding day’s experience 
with the calf, so he and Robert de- 
cided to play indoors. When they 
had played every game they could 
think of Robert said, “‘Let’s build 
a boat now.” 

“A real boat, Robert? How 
could we build a real boat in the 
house?” queried Tom. 

“No, a make-believe one. We 


“It’s fun to swing standing up,’ said yy “but now I’m going to let the old 
e. 


cat 


can build it on the back stairs,” 
answered Robert. “You bring all 
the chairs from the back bedroom. 
I’ll run upstairs and get some pil- 
lows. They will make good cush- 
ions for our boat.” 

“All aboard!” called Tom when 
the boat was built. 

“T thought we were going to be 
real sailors,’”’ said Robert. “They 
couldn’t sail for days and days in 
an empty ship, could they?” 

“What could we take with us?” 
asked Tom. 

“I know I’d want a drink of 
water and we couldn’t drink the 
water from the sea, for that is 
salt,” said Robert. “I know, for I 
tasted it when we were at the sea- 
shore. I’ll get some water in a pail 
from the kitchen.”’ 

“T’ll go with you and see if 
Auntie will give us something to 
eat,” said Tom. “I know I’d get 
hungry if I were a sailor.” Back 
they came with the drinking 
water, two apples and two slices 
of cake. 

“What if the ship would leak 
when we are miles from land,” 
said Robert. 

“We would have to have some 
tools to fix it with,” said Tom. “T’ll 
run get a saw, a hammer, and 
some nails.” 

“Now we're ready to sail,” said 
Robert as both boys climbed into 
the boat and away they sailed. The 
apples and cake were soon gone. 
They sailed and sailed, they said, 
for days and days and had the 
very best of plays. But Tom fell 
out and hurt his knee; so he would 
play no longer. There was now but 
one sailor left, Robert Louis 
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Stevenson, who when he grew up 
remembered this day and wrote: 


A Good Play 
We built a ship upon the stairs 
All made of the back-bedroom 
chairs, 
And filled it full of sofa pillows 
To go a-sailing on the billows. 


We took a saw and several nails, 

And water in the nursery pails; 

And Tom said, “Let us also take 

An apple and a slice of cake” ;— 

Which was enough for Tom and 
me 

To go a-sailing on, till tea. 


We sailed along for days and days 

And had the very best of plays; 

And Tom fell out and hurt his 
knee; 

So there was no one left but me. 


By late afternoon Tom felt bet- 
ter; so Auntie told the boys that 
they might play out of doors. 

“That was fun this morning 
playing that we were sailors,” said 
Tom. ‘“‘Let’s play it out-of-doors.” 

“We could really sail our boats 
in the water,” said Robert. “‘Let’s 
pick up some of these chips and 
take them to the brook.” 

“My ships are sailing to the 
Far-away lands,” said Robert 
pushing the chips about in the 
brook. “Oh, I must load them with 
all kinds of good things for the 
people who live in other lands.” 

He found some bright stones, 
berries, and little flowers to put on 
them. 

“How glad the lads and lassies 
of those lands will be to see my 
ships come in!” 

“Look, what a fine fleet of boats 
I have,” said Tom. “They are all 
painted green.’”’ He was playing 
that large green leaves were his 
boats. 

“You could name yours the 
Green Fleet,” suggested Robert. 
“Wouldn’t it be fun if we could 
really sail away to strange lands!” 
When Robert Louis Stevenson be- 
came a man he did visit these 
strange lands. In a lovely ship he 
sailed over the sea for miles and 
miles. And he remembered the lit- 
tle boats of chips and leaves he 
and his cousin had played with 
and wrote: 

Where Go the Boats? 

Dark brown is the river, 

Golden is the sand, 

It flows along forever, 

With trees on either hand. 


Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam, 

Boats of mine a-boating— 
Where will all come home? 
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On goes the river 
And out past the mill, 

Away down the valley, 
Away down the hill. 


Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 


That summer Robert and Tom 
spent at their grandfather’s farm 
was a beautiful long one full of 
eut-of-door fun. They had played 
among the flowers in the garden 
and had gathered the lovely wild 
flowers. They had gone to the 
meadow to bring the cows home. 
Sometimes they had ridden the 
horses to the field to work. They 
knew every nook on the farm and 
knew and loved every animal. 
What a delightful summer it had 
been! But the time to go home 
came. The coach was at the door. 
The children said goodby to the 
animal friends and to their aunt 
and grandfather; then quickly 
climbed into the coach. From it 
they waved good-by to the house 
and garden, field and lawn—to 
everything on the farm. But this 
is best told in the poem Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote when he 
became a man. 


Farewell to the Farm 
The coach is at the door at last; 
And eager children, mounting fast 
And kissing hands, in chorus 
sing : 
“Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


To house and garden, field and 
lawn, 

The meadow gates we swang upon, 

To pump and stable, tree and 
swing, 

Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


And fare you weld for evermore, 
O ladder at the hayloft door! 

O hayloft where the cobwebs cling, 
Good-by, good-by, to everything! 


Crack goes the whip, and off we 


go; 

The trees and houses smaller 
grow; 

Last, round tke woody turn we 
swing: 

Good-by, good-by, to everything!’ 


Part Il 

At Home 
It was a bright sunshiny No- 
vember day and Robert was play- 
ing alone in his own yard and re- 
membering the good times he and 
his cousin, Tom, had had at the 

farm. 

“T wish Tom were here now to 
play with me,” he thought. Just 


then he noticed his shadow stand- 
ing just as he was standing. When 
he walked it walked, when he ran 
it ran; and when he skipped the 
shadow skipped. 

“Oh, nurse, come quickly,”’ Rob- 
ert called. “Come and see the new 
boy who is playing with me. See— 
when I jump up tall like an India- 
rubber ball up goes he!’’ When 
Robert Louis Stevenson grew up 
he wrote, 


My Shadow 

I have a little shadow that goes in 
and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is 
more than I can see. 

He is very, very like me, from the 
heels up to the head ; 

And I see him jump before me 
when I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is 
the way he likes to grow— 

Not at all like proper children, 
which is always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller 
like an India-rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little 
that there’s none of him at all. 


“Your tea is nearly ready, Lad- 
die,” said Robert’s nurse that eve- 
ning. 

“Oh, Nursie, but I want to sit 
here and watch for Leerie. It’s be- 
ginning to get dark; so he will be 
coming soon,” said Robert. In 
Scotland when Robert Louis 
Stevenson was a little boy every 
evening the lamplighter went 
through the town carrying a lad- 
der and a lantern. When he came 
to a lamp-post, he set his ladder up 
against it, climbed up and lighted 
the lamp from his lantern. Leerie 
is the name the boys and girls in 
Scotland called this man who 
lighted the street lamps. Can you 
guess why? I will tell you. 
“Leerie’” means lighter. Some- 
times as the lamplighter went 
through the town lighting all the 
lamps a crowd of boys would fol- 
low him calling, 

“Leerie, Leerie, light the lamp! 
Leerie, Leerie, light the lamp!” 

Just in front of Robert’s win- 
dow was a lamp-post. 

“There comes Leerie now,” 
called Robert. “It’s fun to watch 
him light our lamp. Oh, Nursie, he 
nodded and smiled at me. There’s 
the light! Now Leerie is climbing 
down the ladder. Oh, he is waving 
his lantern to me as he goes down 
the street to light the other lamps. 
Goodbye, Leerie, goodbye! Nurse, 
when I grow up I'd rather be a 
lamplighter than anything else in 
the world.” When Robert Louis 
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Stevenson grew up he was not a 
lamplighter, but he was a great 
poet and wrote a poem for you 
about the lamplighter. 


The Lamplighter 

My tea is nearly ready and the 
sun has left the sky ; 

It’s time to take the window to 
see Leerie going by; 

For every night at tea-time and 
before you take your seat, 

With lantern and with ladder, he 
comes posting up the street. 


Now Tom would be a driver and 
Maria go to sea, 

And my papa’s a banker and as 
rich as he can be; 

But I, when I am stronger and can 
choose what I’m to do, 

O Leerie, I’l] go round at night and 
light the lamps with you! 


Sometimes Robert was sick and 
had to stay in bed all day. He had 
one of the kindest nurses in the 
world; and when he was ill she 
played games with him. She loved 
Robert as if he were her own 
child. 


“T have two mothers,” he would 
say. Nurse would put pillows un- 
der his head; then put his toys on 
the bed beside him. He had a box 
of toy houses and trees, a box of 
little ships, and a great big box of 
leaden soldiers. 

“Now, Nurse, let’s play that 
this bed is another country—the 
land of Counterpane and that 
these pillows are a great big hill. 
And I'll be the giant who lives on 
Pillow-hill. Everyone in this land 
must obey the great giant of Pil- 
low-hill,” planned Robert. First, 
he opened the large box and took 
out his leaden soldiers. He stood 
them up on the bed in straight, 
long rows. 

“Look, now, and I'll show you 
how well my leaden soldiers can 
drill!” he exclaimed. 


“Oh, Laddie, how fine they look 
in their bright new uniforms,” 
said Nurse, “‘and they look like 
real soldiers drilling.” Then Rob- 
ert made hills of the bedclothes 
and had his soldiers march about 
among them. When he became 
tired of the soldiers he made them 
march back to camp—the big box. 

“Nurse, let’s play now that 
right here in the land of Counter- 
pane is a great big sea and my 
ships will sail over it. My ships are 
big and strong,” said Robert. 

“You have a fine fleet, Laddie. 
Send them across the sea to me; 
then I’ll send them sailing back to 
you,” said Nurse. So the ships 
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went sailing up and down on the 
sheets. They sailed for miles and 
miles through the land of Counter- 
pane. 

“Oh, Nurse, now let’s play that 
there is a storm on the sea. I’ll be 
the wind and blow the ships about 
on the sea,’”’ said Robert. He. blew 
and blew until every ship was 
blown over. Nurse knew that he 
was tired of his ships then; so put 
them back in the box and brought 
his toy houses and trees. 

“Let’s play that the sea is gone, 
Nursie, and this place is land now. 
Here we will build a city. I will 
put the houses up and down in 
streets and you plant the trees in 
rows in front of the houses,” sug- 
gested Robert. 


“Now, isn’t this a fine city!’’ he 
called later. ““Let’s name it the city 
of Counterpane.”’ 

“It’s as fine as a real city!” 
praised Nurse. And so they played 
all day long. Later Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote: 


The Land of Counterpane 
When I was sick and lay a-bed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 


And sometimes for an hour or so 

I watched my leaden soldiers go, 

With different uniforms and 
drills, 

Among the bedclothes, through 
the hills; 


VW 


And sometimes sent my ships in 
fleets 

All up and down among the 
sheets ; 

Or brought my trees and houses 
out, 

And planted cities al) about. 


I was the giant, great and still, 

That sits upon the pillow-hill, 

And sees before him. dale and 
plain, 

The pleasant land of Counterpane 


All you November lads and 
lassies, on some rainy day or a 
day when you are ill try playing 
the games that Robert Louis 
Stevenson enjoyed and see if you 
have as much fun as he had! 


Goose Lane Children at War 


(CHARACTERS: 
Miss AMERICA, dressed in red, 
white, and blue. 
UNCLE SAM, traditional cos- 
tume. 
TOM, THE PIPER’S SON. 
MOTHER HUBBARD, with dog 
(live, well-behaved dog mav be 
used). 
KNAVE OF HEARTS. 
LITTLE Boy BLUE, with horn. 
Dressed as air raid warden. 
Bo-PEEP, in slack suit. 
JACK and JILL, carrying little 
pail. 
A DILLER, A DOLLAR, carrying 
War Stamp Book. 
MISTRESS MARY, with basket of 
vegetables. 
JACK SPRATT and MRS. SPRATT. 
SIMPLE SIMON, carrying War 
Stamp Book. 
LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER, in sol- 
dier uniform; carries small 
guitar. 
MARY, PRETTY MARY. 
Dr. FOSTER, carrying Doctor’s 
case, 
OLD WOMAN IN THE SHOE, 
wearing slack suit, carries 
lunch pail. 
OLD KING COLE, in robe and 
crown. 
FIDDLERS THREE, with small 


violins. 
The Play 
SCENE: Living room of MuIss 
AMERICA. Red, white, and blue 
decorations. 
TIME: Early evening. 


For Primary Grades 


ERNA SIMMONS 


(As curtain opens, MISS AMERICA 
and UNCLE SAM are on stage.) 
Miss AMERICA: 
Did you ever see this gentleman? 
Do you know who I am? 
Iam Miss America (bows), 
And this is Uncle Sam (bows), 
We’re going to give a party, 
It won’t be very grand; 
We’ve invited little people 
From Mother Goose’s Land. ' 
(Knock is heard) 
Miss AMERICA: 
Here comes our guests now. 
(Enter TOM, THE PIPER’S SON, 
MOTHER HUBBARD, with dog, 
KNAVE OF HEARTS, BOY BLUE, Bo- 
PEEP, DILLER A DOLLAR, MISTRESS 
MARY, SIMPLE SIMON, JACK 
SPRATT, and MRS. SPRATT, MARY, 
PRETTY MARY, DR. FOSTER, OLD 
WOMAN IN THE SHOE.) 
Miss AMERICA: 
Now sit right down. 
(Guests are seated) 
Each of you is to tell what you are 
doing to help Uncle Sam and me. 
Isn’t that right? 
ALL: 
Yes, Miss America. 
Miss AMERICA: 
I can hardly wait to hear all the 
good news. 
Tom, let’s hear from you first. 
ALL: 
Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son, 
Stole a pig and away did run. ” 
2 Adapted from Little Plays and Exercises, Miss Colum- 
bia Gives a Party, Page 13, F. A. Owen Pub. Co, 


Dansville. 
“Tr al Nursery Rhymes 


TOM: 
(Rising) | never meant to steal 
that pig. Honest, Miss America, 
I didn’t. I wanted to take it home 
and keep it just a little while. | 
heard Uncle Sam say each one 
should try to have an extra pig 
about the place. Folks saw me run- 
ning down the street with it, and, 
ever since, they say—I s-t-o-l-e it. 

Miss AMERICA: 
And have you done a good deed 
this year, Tom? 

MOTHER HUBBARD: 
Yes, every day Tom brings my dog 
a juicy bone. You know my dog’s 
rubber bones were al! turned in 
to the scrap pile. 

Miss AMERICA: 
A very fine thing, Tom. You Goose 
Lane people must never again say 
Tom stole that pig. 

Tom: 
Thank you, Miss America. 

KNAVE OF HEARTS: 
I’m the Knave of Hearts. I know 
what you say about me. 

ALL: 
The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts, 
All on a summer day ; 
The Knave of Hearts 
He stole those tarts, 
And with them ran away.’ 

K NAVE OF HEARTS: 
I took the tarts to the Old Wom- 
an in the Shoe. She is too busy 


to make cookies for all those chil- 
dren. 
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ALL: 

Little Boy Blue, 
your horn, 

The sheep are in the meadow and 
the cows are in the corn. 

Awake Boy Blue, look after your 
sheep, 

Don’t stay under the haystack fast 
asleep. ” 
LITTLE Boy BLUE 

I blow and I blow and I blow my 
horn, 

To tell the folks of an air raid 
alarm. 
BOo-PEEP : 

I’m Bo-peep, and I look after Boy 
Blue’s sheep; 

Since Little Boy Blue gives the 
air raid alarm, 

I have moved out on the farm. 
Miss AMERICA: 

Here comes Jack and Jill. 
JACK: 

I am little Jack (carry pail be- 

tween them) 
JILL: 

And I am little Jill (carrying one 

shoe) 
BOTH: 

We help to carry water 

And we had to climb a hill; 
JILL: 

But Jack was always stumbling 
JACK: 

And Jill would lose a shoe, 
JILL: 

When Jack began to tumble, 
JACK: 

Then Jill came tumbling, too. 
BoTH: 

But we didn’t spill the water, 

As you thought we would do— 
JILL: 

When Jack was always stumbling 
JACK: 

And Jill would lose her shoe. * 
UNCLE SAM: 

I'll put the vinegar and brown 

paper on their heads. 

A Diller, A Dollar, a ten o’clock 

scholar ‘— 
A DILLER, A DOLLAR: 

I’m A Diller, A Dollar 

But a very bright scholar. 

I come on time, you know; 

And when school is out, 

With a merry shout, 

Off to buy war stamps I go. ° 


1 Traditional Nursery Rhymes. 
2 Ibid 


come blow 


3 Adapted from The Grade Teeter, June 1940, Page 24. 

4 Traditional Nursery Rhym 

8 AC 7 ad from The Metropolitan Mother Goose, from Met- 
ropolitan Life Ins. ¢ 


ALL: 

Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, 

How does your garden grow? ' 
MISTRESS MARY: 

I’m Mary, Mary, 

But I’m not contrary. 

I help Uncle Sam, you know; 

In my garden are flowers and 
vegetables, too, 

All growing in a row. 
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SIMPLE SIMON: 

They call me Simple Simon, 

One day I met a pie man, 

But instead of buying pie, 

“War Stamps today,” I said, “T’ll 
buy.” 

So = matter what the folks may 
call, 

I’m not so simple after all. 
ALL: 

Little Tommy Tucker, 

Sings for his supper’— 
TOMMY: 

Sure, I’m Little Tommy Tucker, 

I used to sing for my supper, 

But now I sing to make soldier 
boys gay, 

Who from their homes are far 
away. 

(Sings a popular war song) 
ALL: 

Mary, Mary, my pretty Mary, 

What makes your red cheeks glow? 
PRETTY MARY: 

My daddy is in defense work, 

My brothers have gone to war, 

My mother’s the busiest mother 

That anyone ever saw. 

Besides, daddy is a guardsman 

And drills as the soldiers do; 

And mother sews for the Red 
Cross 

And knits for the soldiers, too. 

I’m only a little lassie 

And I can’t do much, it’s true, 

But all my pennies buy War Sav- 
ing Stamps 

I can do that much—so can you!‘ 
ALL: 

Doctor Foster went to Glouces- 
ter 

In a shower of rain°— 
Dr. FOSTER: 

I’m a doctor from our town 

And I am very wise. 

I want you folks to keep quite well, 

So this I do advise: 

Fresh air, good food, and lots of 
sleep 

With work and some play each 


day. 
And all the folks that follow me 
Will help Uncle Sam that way.® 
MRs. SPRATT: 
I’m Mrs. Spratt, and I’m strong 
and fat; 
JACK SPRATT: 
I’m Jack and I drink milk and 
cream.’ 
BOTH: 
We waste no food that is pure and 
good, 
Our platter is always clean. 
Mother Goose. 
« Soldiers All, A. A. Blunt, The Grade Teacher, Feb 
5 Tr raditional Nursery Rhymes 


6 Adapted from hag eee Mother Goose, Met 
L, Co 
Ib 


There was an Old Woman who 


lived in a Shoe, 
She had so many children she 


didn’t know what to do'— 
OLD WOMAN: 
I’m the Old Woman who lives in 
the Shoe, 
I have many children, but I know 
just what to do. 
I send them to school each day, 
you know, 
Then promptly to work in a war 
plant I go!? 
UNCLE SAM: 
Every one is here but Old King 
Cole. 
Miss AMERICA: 
Here he comes with his Fidc'ers 
Three. 
OLD KING COLE: 
I’ve ordered some music to be 
played, 
We'll clear the floor for a prome- 
nade. 
Miss AMERICA: 
For all of you have worked so 
fine.* 
(All form in couples, carry flags, 
and perform adrill or grand 
march. Hold flags high, sing a 
stirring patriotic song. Slow cur- 
tain as children march off stage.) 
(Fiddlers pantomime playing of 
music.) 
(Children stand in shape of “ 
as they sing the patriotic ae ) 


fer Nursery Rhymes 

2 Adapted from The Metropolitan Mother Goose, Mot 

ropolitan Life Ins. Co., page 

3 Litt Exercises, Miss Columbia Gives 
11 

Ibid, Ils. 13-14 


MY COUNTRY 
IS AT WAR 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


My country is at war, 
So I have work to do; 

In my small way I’ll help 
By being brave and true. 


Although I’m not a man 
I do not mean to shirk, 
I mean to keep the laws 
And help my family work. 


I mean to buy a stamp 

With what I earn and save; 
I mean to do my part 

By being firm and brave. 


I will not waste the food 
On which the armies feed; 
I will not ask for things 
I know the soldiers need. 


My country is at war, 
So I must do my bit 
By saving all I can 
And keeping fine and fit! 
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Introducing Books to the 
Primary Grades 


Booxs are keys that help 
unlock the doors of a new and ex- 
citing world, for children. They 
develop in them a curiosity for 
facts about the world they live in. 
Text books alone are not enough, 
so the library and library books 
must be brought to their attention. 
Such important things as learning 
to choose good books, developing 
the habit of reading books, and 
realizing what a gift to children 
the library is, can be initiated in 
the first few weeks of school. 

Begin by making a classroom 
library. Let the children play li- 
brary. Let them choose their own 
books. Have a child librarian who 
gives out the books and puts them 
away. Have story telling time in 
the library. 


A. Making the Books 

1. Make first, single pages with 
one object and its name as, ball, 
top, doll, chair, table, book. 

2. Action words as run, jump, 
play, swing, hop, with stick men 
illustrations or pictures of chil- 
dren in corresponding action. 

3. Collect and file in plainly 
marked boxes for each collection, 
pictures of home, pets, toys, fam- 
ily life, children. Let children 
choose which book they want to 
make for the library. After sev- 
eral single page books are made 
collect them and make a big book 
with new words and _ phrases 
added. 

4. Mother Goose rhymes and 
poems to be illustrated made up 
into pages, and braided together 
to make books, with appropriate 
covers, gradually increasing 
words and phrases into simple, 
complete sentences. 

5. By now the class has heard 
many stories that they can also 
retell. These stories and their 
favorite songs can be treated as 
before, single pages illustrated by 
the children or with pictures from 
magazines, made into books of 
several pages. 

6. Reading charts based on 
children’s activities are now a 
natural procedure. 

7. As a grand finale in reading, 
make a picture show, based on 
classroom activities, lessons from 
required texts, stories and poems 


MARY OCTAVIA DAVIS 


studied. As the reel is shown, call 
on different children to read cap- 
tions or explain the picture. 


B. Book Ideas 

1. Picture Book—Any pictures 
the children like braided together. 
. At Play—<Action words. 
Our Toys. 
Our Pets. 
At Home. 
At School. 
Our Garden. 
. Songs to Sing—Poems and 
songs from music period. 

9. Mother Goose rhymes. 

10. Our Favorite Stories. 


C. Vocabulary 

1. Color names—Red, blue, yel- 
low, black, white, brown, grey, 
green, orange, purple. 

2. Number symbols and names 
—0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, zero. 

3. Action words—Run, jump, 
skip, fly, swim, walk, sit, stand, 
catch, throw, bounce, roll, play, 
dance. 

4. Object words from all pic- 
tures as a Speaking vocabulary. 

5. Descriptive words as cold 
wind, hot sun, warm day, round 
ball, big doll, little girl. 


D. Other Aids to Vocabulary 
Building 

Flash cards. 

Bulletin board records. 

Easel for drawing. 

. Labels for all the objects in 

the room. 

5. Plywood plaques, 12 inches 
by 12 inches to place around the 
chalk ledge. Paste picture and 
word on board. 


E. Classroom Activities 
1. Posters — Poems, favorite 
characters in stories, book week. 
2. Charts and signs for library. 
. Class record chart of books 
read. 
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4. Dramatization. 
5. Picture showing to other 
classes. 


6. Crayon and pencil pictures 
for books. 


7. Acting as librarian. 
8. Individual books. 


F. Sources of Material 

1. Social Studies—Home, pets, 
toys, school, special days. 

2. Health—Cleanliness, correct 
posture, correct lighting, games. 

3. Writing — Signs, captions, 
sentences, lists and bulletin notice. 

4. Music—Songs from music 
period. 

5. Art—Charts, special illus- 
trations, posters, individual books. 

6. Numbers—Counting books, 
articles and pages, writing num- 
bers. 

7. Behavior — Cooperation, 
courtesy, keeping quiet, neatness, 
waiting one’s turn. 

8. Selected poems. 

9. Stories for telling and dram- 
atization: Red Hen, Three Bears, 
Peter Rabbit, Three Pigs, Little 
Black Sambo, Gingerbread Boy, 
Billy Goats Gruff, Henny Penny, 
Old Woman and the Pig, Red Rid- 
ing Hood. 
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ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Onz of the pleasures of 
educating children is to help them 
avoid embarrassments along the 
way. If you haven’t read the book, 
Yesterday's Children, by La Mar 
Warrick, you have a treat in store. 
In the story the embarrassing in- 
cident of the boy, Randy, because 
of lack of the most rudimentary 
knowledge of the world’s greatest 
story book—The Bible, that great 
source material of English litera- 
ture, while very funny, is a pitiful 
commentary. Children must get 
this Bible knowledge somewhere, 
at home, in Sunday School, or in 
school. It is admittedly a part of 
an all-rounded education, just as 
much as English, mathematics, 
and history. Bible is history. One 
really must be literate in this 
great English classic, since some 
of the very finest masterpieces of 
music, literature, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture have been in- 
spired by these old old Bible sto- 
ries. And how can children know 
them except they be told. It is sur- 
prising how just exposing a child 
to the lovely English of the King 
James version positively without 
comment and explanation can 
work magic. His vocabulary is 
never again entirely shabby. 
Bright children have only too 
often been deprived of the mini- 
mum facts of its story because of 
religious contentions, which have 
nothing at all to do with the spirit 
of the Book. 

A Harvard professor gave a 
surprise test on Biblical illusions 
to an entering class of freshman 
boys. One boy handed in a paper 
one hundred per cent perfect. The 
professor said, “Where did you 
learn all this, boy?” 

“Oh, my mother has told me 
those stories over and over from 
the time I was a child. I scarcely 
remember when I didn’t know the 
answers.” 

No nation on earth owes more 
to the Bible than the United 
States. The fundamental truths of 
The Declaration of Independence 
were learned from its pages. 


In the Magazines 

These war times seem to have 
popularized the Book in the lay 
mind. Every boy knows the story 
of Johnny Bartek and his little 
New Testament—the story of the 
eight men who drifted for 21 days 
en the Pacific in rubber rafts and 
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The World’s Best Seller 


subsisted on four oranges and a 
raw gull now and again and raw 
fish, when they were able to catch 
them. The story told by Captain 
Rickenbacker, himself, in Life 
January 25 and February 1, tells 
how morning and evening the 
three rubber rafts were fastened 
together in a rough triangle while 
the men took turns reading a bit 
from the Bible. They never failed 
to read Matthew 6:31-34. ‘“‘There- 
fore take no thought, saying What 
shall we eat? or What shall we 
drink? or Where withal shall we 
be clothed’? ... for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ve have need 
of all these things. But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you. 
Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow: for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of it- 
self, Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.’ After the rescue, 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker was 
heard to say to Johnny, “Thank 
God for your Testament, son.” 

All this is but a modern version 
which reminds us of George 
Washington at Valley Forge. 

The American newspapers last 
spring were full of the story of the 
“world’s first lady,’ Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek. Our Senate 
broke all precedent when they rose 
to their feet and greeted her 
standing. Meiling Soong Chiang is 
the petite, charming wife of 
China’s great leader, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-Shek, both of 


Illustrated by KAY ORR WALKER 


whom are daily students of the 
Bible. 

Every child will love the story 
of General Douglas MacArthur 
and his tiny son Arthur, who is 
so proud of his soldier daddy; but 
General MacArthur says that he 
hopes his son will remember him 
especially in their simple daily 
prayer—“Our Father. who art in 
heaven”’. 


*The Four Freedoms 

Last year in February and 
March the Saturday Evening Post 
printed the pictures of the now- 
famous *Four Freedoms by Nor- 
man Rockwell— 

Freedom of Speech 
Freedom of Worship 
Freedom from Want 
Freedom from Fear 

The government has lately 
printed a one-cent stamp incor- 
porating these four ideas. The 
Four Freedoms are very familiar 
to almost every child because the 
pictures have been used so much 
in the promotion of sales of war 
bonds and stamps. 

In November, 1942, the maga- 
zine Good Housekeeping ran an 
interesting illustrated article — 
What the Bible Society Does. 

This Society is a non-profit or- 
ganization, and prints and distrib- 
utes as many as 8,000,000 Bibles 
in many languages in one year. In 
sixteenth century England, Bibles 
were so valuable that they were 
chained to the pillars and pulpits 
of the churches. 

On Dec. 12, 1941, The Family 
Cirele ran a fascinating article 
telling the story of the history of 
the Bible and how it came down to 
us. The article is excellent refer- 
ence material. 

On June 2, 1941, Life magazine 
made a nice gesture. It brought 
out a lovely Sunday School num- 
ber. 


We Need to Get Our Bible Young 

Mrs. Emily Wood Epsteen, in a 
course in Juvenile Literature a 
the University of Colorado in 
Boulder, when she came to the sec- 
tion on Bible stories, said, “We 
need to get our Bible young.” And 
she was the most exquisite teller 
of Bible stories I ever heard. Her 
course would truly develop a rev- 
erence for the Bible. 


*Large copies of the set may be secured from 
Curtis Publishing Co. for 2he 
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The Book Activity in Detail 

This Language and History Ac- 
tivity may seem exceedingly lim- 
ited in its scope; but it is intend- 
ed, of course, not to cover the sub- 
ject by any manner of means. It is 
rather just to expose the group to 
a small part of the wealth of story 
from which our English Litera- 
ture has drawn so much—to let 
the class feel how much it owes the 
Bible for the heroic stories in the 
Old Testament and for the exqui- 
site ones in the New Testament. 
This will help the child avoid fu- 
ture embarrassment such as 
caused Randy’s humiliation. An 
accumulation of a hundred little 
facts can accomplish this. 

Choose any of the Bible stories 
that you prefer. Here is one list. 
Noah—the Ark—the Rainbow 
Joseph and his Brothers 

The Baby in the Bul- 
rushes 
eee | The Law-giver—The Ten 
Commandments 
Ruth and Naomi 
David and the Psalms 
Hannah and Samuel 
Esther 
Daniel 
The Little Boy and the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand 
Jesus and the Christmas Story in- 
cluding Mary, Joseph, the Wise 

Men, Shepherds, manger, An- 

gels. Luke 2:8-14. 

A number of years ago, one of 
our state universities in its Dem- 
onstration School, Educational 
Department, tried out a four 
weeks’ course in revival of Bible 
stories in a high-school group. The 
course began with large pictures 
of Bible stories put up on the class- 
room wall, each with a serial num- 
ber. The members of the class 
were each to jot down the story 
numbers he did not know. If large 
pictures can be secured from your 
public library or from some Sun- 
day School, this is an excellent 
way to begin. 

After the pictures have dis- 
closed who knows which, there 
will follow several periods of 
storytelling by the children. 


Flannel-grams 


To further illustrate each story 
the teacher might use Flannel- 
grams, Felto-grams or Flannel- 
graphs or Story-o-graphs as some 
people call them. 

The foundation is a very heavy 
piece of cardboard, maybe 36” x 
24”, which has been covered with 
outing flannel with a decided nap. 
On the reverse side of the cut-out 
paper character figures which 
have been colored, is pasted 


patches of the same cloth. Since 
these patches adhere to the cloth 
background, this makes it possible 
to stick the character in place as 
you tell the story. If you care to, 
you can prepare pieces of sky and 
of grass or hills or desert back- 
ground, bits of blue flannel for 
lakes and rivers. Let your inge- 
nuity run riot. It fascinates chil- 
dren to see the story develop be- 
fore their eyes. And the characters 
and background can be removed 
as easily as they are set up. These 
sets may be secured in different 
commercial houses, if you do not 
care to develop them yourself. 


A Home Activity 
Children love to make their own 
sets of Flannel-grams at home. 


EASY TO REMEMBER 
The Bible means ‘**Books”’ 
There are 39 books in the 
Old Testament. 
In the New 
there are3 < 9 


Testament 
27 books. 


Memory Work 

People vary as to whether they 
think Memory work is desirable. 
For those who wish it, here are a 
few lovely passages: 

The first four words of the Bible 
offer stability for these troublous 
times—‘“‘In the beginning, God’’. 

For those who love the stars 
and especially a January sky 
Psalms 19:1 is beautiful. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork.” 

Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are _ honest, 
whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things. 

—Philippians 4:8. 
A lovely poem: 
The 23d Psalm 
The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 
He restoreth my soul: He leadeth 
me in the paths of righteous- 
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ness for his name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: for thou art 
with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies ; 
Thou anointest my head with 
oil; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shal! 
follow me all the days of my 
life: and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever. 


The Sermon on the Mount 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for their’s is the kingdom of heav- 
en. 

Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hun- 
ger and thirst after righteous- 
ness: for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for 
they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: 
for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God. 

Blessed are they which are per- 
secuted for rightness’ sake: for 
their’s is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are ye, when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake. 

Rejoice and be exceeding glad: 
for great is your reward in heav- 
en: for so persecuteth they the 
prophets which were before you. 

Matthew 5:3-12 


The Christmas Story 
Luke 2:8-14 

And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their 
flock by night. And, lo, the angel of 
the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round 
about them: and they were sore 
afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you 
is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto 
you; Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, ly- 
ing in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heav- 
enly host praising God and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth, peace, good will toward 
men. 
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Who’s Who 

Who built the ark? 

Who was the strongest man in 
the Bible? 

Who gave us the Ten Command- 
ments ? 

Who was the wisest man? 

Who lived the longest? 

What is your favorite story? 

What is your favorite quota- 
tion? 


Biblical Illusions 

(What does it say to you?) 

Patience of Job 

Doubting Thomas 

As old as Methuselah 

The loaves and fishes 

As friendly as David and 
Jonathan 

David and Goliath 


Manners 
The Bible is also the loveliest 
Manners books in the world. 


Eighty Years Ago 

This month it seems fitting to 
note Abraham Lincoln, the Presi- 
dent of very few books, but one of 
which was the Bible. On the 19th 
day of this very month he deliv- 
ered the famous Gettysburg 
speech which so truly emphasizes 
his devotion to the spirit of The 
Book. 


The Lord’s Prayer 
Matchless Words Every Child 
Should Know 

Our Father, which art in heav- 
en. Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against 
us. And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil: For 
thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. 
Amen. Matthew 6:9-13 


Both his eyes are very small, 
He is not grown up at all! 


Though his skin is soft and pink, 
He has hoofs as black as ink. 


Cunning, roly-poly pig, 
Both his ears are very big. 


A Tiny List of Worth-While 

Pictures 

The Sistine Madonna—Raphael 

The Holy Night—Correggio 

The Shepherds Worship—Bou- 
guereau 

The Shepherds Come—H. Le- 
rolle 

Children of the Shell—Murillo 

Christ and the Doctors—Hoff- 
man 

Abraham Counts the Stars— 
E. M. Lilien 

Queen Esther—W. L. Taylor 

Sermon on the Mount—Hoff- 
man 

Christ and the Fisherman— 
Zimmerman 

Christ and the Children—Bella 
Vichon 


Bibliography—Old and New and 
Very New 
Books: 

Living and Growing in the At- 
lanta Public Schools, Community 
Life Series. Citizenship. 

Stories from the Old Testament 
—Joseph, Moses, Ruth, David, 
Maud and Miska Petersham. 

Jesus Story, Maud and Miska 
Petersham. 

Bible Stories to Read and Tell, 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. 


ROLY-POLY PIG 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


squeal. 
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Curly-twirly-cuddly pig, 
Likes to sleep and root and dig. 


Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible, 
James Lyman Hurlbut. 

Old Testament Stories, 
mour Loveland. 

The Junior Bible, E. P. Good- 
speed. 

A Child Is Born, Edna Dean 
Baker. 

The Christ Child, 
Miska Petersham. 

The Bible Story in Memory 
Verses, Alveretta W. Bowman. 

Tell Me a True Story, Mary 
Stewart. 

*The Life of Our Lord, Charles 
Dickens. 

The Dramatization of Bible 
Stories, Elizabeth E. Miller. 

Stories from the Bible, Walter 
De La Mare. 

A Bible ABC, Grace Allen. 

What Shall the Children Read? 
Chapter IV, pages 56 and 57, 
Laura E. Richards. 


Sey- 


Maud and 


Articles: 

Our Noah’s Ark Project — 
Arienne Thrasher, American 
Childhood, March, 1935. 


Bible Character Spool Dolls, 
Bernice Goss, Hobbies, March, 
19438. 

Popular Book, Business Week, 


Feb. 27, 1943. 

Texts for Today, 
March 23, 1942. 

A Noah’s Ark Sand Table, 
Anna E. Brackin and Clara Los- 
trom, Grades Teacher, September, 
1935. 

Henry Ford Talks at 80, Dr. 
W. L. Stidger, Woman's Home 
Companion, July, 1943. 


Newsweek, 


* Dickens wrote this exquisite Life of Our 
Lord for his very own eight children; and 
he refused during his lifetime to permit pub- 
lication. So for over 80 years, the manuscript 
was sacredly kept as a precious family posses- 
sion. Finally, about 10 years ago, it was sold 
by Dickens’ heirs for $210,000. It contains 

14,000 words. This was the highest price ever 

paid for a feature—$15 a word. Publishers 

Weekly for Feb. 17, 1934 has an interesting 

account of its release to the public 


Likes to play and grunt and 


Likes warm milk at every meal. 


Both his sides are round and fat, 
Smooth and soft and made to pat! 
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Nutting Time 
(FOR RHYTHM BAND) 


Words, Music and Orchestration by 
ALICE Hess BEVERIDGE 


CYMBALS 


PIANO AND 
Happily 


N N | \ 
We are help - ing with the har vest And hav - ing lots) of fun. The nuts are ripe and 
There are hick - o - ry and wal - nuts- Just lots for ev - ery one. Those nuts are ripe and 
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4 eve. 
fall - ing And we must gath - er some. So bring your pails and bas - kets, Oh, hur - ry, please, and come! 
fall - ing- To pick them will be fun. So bring your pails and bas - kets, Oh, hur-ry, we must run! 
———@. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


THE PROPER FOODS 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Children can help to win this war by keeping healthy. 
Every child knows that he should eat green leafy vegetables. 


These are the vegetables that add to the milk, eggs, meat, fish and bread 
that we need. 


They are rich in vitamins. 
Vitamins help to keep us well and strong. 


Here are some of the green leafy vegetables which should appear on your 
table. 


Look the list over carefully. 


spinach turnip-tops cabbage 


lettuce beet-tops kale 


Answer by outlining Yes or No 
. Do you like fresh green lettuce? 
. Do you like lettuce sandwiches? 
. Is the beet a red vegetable? 
. Do you like turnips? 
. Does Popeye like spinach? 
; Do you think cabbage looks like lettuce? 
Tell Mother to save her beet- and turnip-tops. 


Perhaps someone can bring some kale to class to show the children. 
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Yes — No 
Yes — No 
Yes — No 
Yes — No 
Yes — No 
Yes — No 
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SELECTING THE RIGHT FOOD 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Perhaps you eat your lunch at school each day. 


Many children eat at a school cafeteria. 


Each child helps more than he knows by selecting the right foods. 


Let us make believe we are at a school cafeteria. 


Here are some food lists. Read them over very carefully. 


For breakfast For lunch 
oatmeal milk 
cocoa soup 
cream of wheat celery 
coffee fruit salad 
egg macaroni 
toast chicken sandwich 
prunes cucumbers 
oranges tea 


For dinner 
spinach 
carrots 
lettuce 
hot rolls 
pickles 
baked apple 
lamb chop 


candy 


From all the foods suggested can you plan a fit breakfast, lunch and dinner 


for yourself? 


My breakfast My lunch 


My dinner 
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IN A REAL CAFETERIA 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Now let us make believe we are in a city cafeteria. 
Here are some of the food lists we might find there. 


Read them over carefully. 


Vegetables Meats—Fish Desserts 
Peas 10c Creamed Cod 20c Cup Custard 5c 
Carrots 10c Oyster Stew 25c Nut Pudding 5c 
Spinach 10c Hamburg Steak 20c Rice Pudding 10c 
Lettuce 10c Chicken Patties 25c Ice Cream 10c 
Beverages—Milk 5c Cocoa 5c 


SPECIALS FOR TODAY 
Chicken Salad 20c Chocolate Sundae 10c 


Raisin Bread 5c Corn Fritters 10c 


DOING PROBLEMS 
Using the above lists can you: 
1. Make out a lunch menu that will cost a boy exactly 30 cents? 
2. Make out a lunch menu that will cost a girl exactly 25 cents? 
3. Make out a dinner menu that will cost a girl exactly 40 cents? 


4. Make out a dinner menu that will cost a boy exactly 50 cents? 


) 
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AT THE LUNCH COUNTER 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


1. Mary has 25 cents for her lunch. She buys: 
1 egg sandwich 8c 
1 fruit salad 10c 
1 glass milk 5c 
What is her change? | 


2. Peter has 20 cents for his lunch. He buys: 
l1 cup cocoa 5c 
1 hot soup 8c 
1 sandwich 5c 


What is his change? 


3. Mary's friend, Alice, has 15 cents for her lunch. She buys: 
1 sandwich 10c 


1 red apple 3c 
What is her change? 


4. Peter's friend, Bill, has 30 cents for his lunch. He buys: 
1 baked apple 5c 
1 sandwich 10c 


) ] ice cream cone 5c 


What is his change? 


5. Mary’s teacher had 35 cents for her lunch. She buys: 
1 chicken salad 20c 
1 glass milk 5c 


1 prunes 5c 


What is her change? 
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Harold M. Lampert photo 
KINDNESS AND COURTESY 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Kindness and Courtesy 
GRADES I and II 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 

What name shall we give the little girl in the picture? 

Who is sitting in the chair? 

Is she —————————- mother, or grandmother? 

How can you tell that she is very old? 

What is ————————_ giving her? 

Can you tell why ———————- is giving flowers to her grandmother? 

On what special day do children give presents to their mother and grandmother? 

Why do children give presents on that day? 

How can we make mother and grandmother happy every day? 

Tell us how you can help grandmother in the house. 

How can you see that she is comfortable? 

Do you mind your grandmother just as you would mind vour mother? 

Why should children be kind to old people? 

How can you be kind to old people on the street? 

How can you be kind to them on the bus? 

How can you be kind to them in the store? 


SOMETHING TO DO ACTIVITIES 


Learn the following little poems about politeness and courtesy so that you can recite 
them: 


POLITENESS 
Hearts, like doors, will ope with ease 
To very, very little keys, 


And don’t forget that two of these, 
Are “Thank you, Sir,” and “If you please.” 


JOHN WESLEY’S RULE 


Do all the good you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can. 
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Helen Strimple 
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DIGGING THE POTATO CROP 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard 
Perry School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


OUR FRIEND, THE MILKMAN 
(Reading Lesson) 
This is Thanksgiving time. 
Everyone is busy. 
Mother is making pumpkin pies. 
She needs fresh sweet milk. 
Oh, here comes the milkman. 
He brings the bottles of milk to the door. 
Now mother can have plenty of milk. 
Milk is a good food. 
The milkman is our good friend. 
Mother buys lots of milk from him. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Foods Prepared with Milk 

Make a list of foods which are prepared with or from milk—soups, mashed potatoes, 
puddings, cereals, cocoa, cottage cheese, cheese, butter—also used to make a white sauce for 
many vegetables such as asparagus, peas, cabbage, and cauliflower. 
2. Chart of Milk and Milk Products 

Ask children to bring in pictures from magazines of things pertaining to milk in- 
cluding foods prepared with milk. Mount these on charts. Use these charts as basis of health 
lessons stressing the value of milk as a food. 
3. Clothing Made from Milk 

Tell of the experimentation being carried on in using milk to manufacture fabrics out 
of which wearing apparel can be made. 
4. Paint Made from Milk 

Any hardware store can give the children information on casein paint. 


WHO AM I? WHAT AMI ? 
I visit your home. Babies drink me. 
Sometimes I come early. Boys and girls drink me, too. 


Many times you are asleep when I come. I make them ate 
I am used in many foods. 


I leave something good to eat. I am good to have for every meal. 
Who am I? What am I? 


TDL 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


A VISIT TO THE DAIRY (Reading Lesson) = _ i 


This morning we shall visit the dairy. 
The air is clear and cold. 

Frost is still on the grass. 

It is a good day to take a walk. 

Here we are at the dairy. 

Everything is so clean and white. 
The men are putting milk into bottles. 
See the rows and rows of milk bottles. 


As they are carried along they are filled 
with milk. 


Paper caps are put on each bottle. 
We see cottage cheese and ice cream. 
We know they are made from milk. 


The dairyman gives us each some ice 
cream. 


Oh, thank you, Mr. Dairyman. Se 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Plan the Trip 
_ _ Discuss the trip to the Fire Station taken in October. Where can we improve in this 
trip? List the things to be stressed—always safety.and courtesy. 
2. Questions to Be Answered 
Make a list of questions to be answered at the dairy—these are suggestive— 
How does the milk get to the dairy? 
What is pasteurized milk? 
What is homogenized milk? 
How are bottles kept clean and shiny? 
How are the bottles filled? 
How is the milk kept sweet? 
How is cottage cheese made? 


STORY HOUR 


When my grandmother was a little girl she learned to milk. It was hard at first. She 
could not make the milk go into the bucket. Once she sent the milk right into her face. She 
said she was almost dripping with milk and there was very little milk in the bucket to 
take to her mother. But she kept trying and after a time she learned to put all the milk inte 
her bucket. Her father called her his little milkmaid. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


POULTRY ON THE FARM 
(Reading Lesson) 


Gobble, gobble, gobble. 

Quack, quack, quack. 
Cock-a-doodle-do—cock-a-doodle-do. 
See the big turkey strut. 

They spread out their great tails. 
They want you to look at them. 


The ducks and the geese are eating their 
food. 


How fast they gobble it. 


The roosters and hens come running for 


food. 
Let them eat all they want. 


They are getting fat for Thanksgiving. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


1. Study of Common Poultry 


The rationing of meat during the war has made poultry one of the most essential types 
of food. Children will be interested in learning some of the best known breeds of chickens. 


Leghorn—valuable for egg producers—not large enough to be sold for eating. 
Plymouth Rock—good both for producing eggs and for eating. 


Rhode Island Red, Light Brahma, Buff Cochin, White Wyandotte—all large chickens 
good for eating. Add other types raised in your local community. 


Eggs—Visit a market. See highest grade of eggs matched as to size and color. Note dif- 
ference in price of different grades of fresh and storage eggs. 

Turkeys—Learn something of the habits of turkeys—like to roost in trees. males love to 
strut about—sometimes become very fierce when teased. Domestic turkeys were devel- 
oped from wild turkeys—like those killed by Puritans for the first Thanksgiving dinner. 


Ducks and Geese—Valuable for eggs, feathers, and for meat. Have children check what 
mothers use in feather beds, pillows and down comforts. 


2. Poultry Charts 
Bring in pictures of common poultry—mount and print name under each. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


ANIMALS ON THE FARM (Reading Lesson) 
We like the farm animals. 


Here are the work horses. 

They have heavy coats of hair. 
They are big and strong. 

And here is the little riding pony. 
It is fun to ride him. 

There are the dairy cows. 

The calves are so big now. 

They look like cows. 


Hear the pigs squeal as we give them 
corn. 


Each one tries to get the most corn. 


It is fun to visit the farm animals. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
If possible visit a farm—if not, learn from pictures of farm animals. 
Breeds of Cattle 


Jersey—small cows which produce large quantity of rich milk. 
Guernsey—also small animals which produce rich milk. Especially good for babies. 


Holstein—larger cows than the Jersey or Guernsey and they give good milk—also 
good for meat. 


The Shorthorn cattle are the best breed for both milk and meat. 


Add to list any breed raised in local community. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. The boys gave the pigs 6 ears of yellow corn and 2 ears of white corn. How many 
ears did they give the pigs? 


2. The children saw 3 spotted calves and 2 red calves. How many calves did the chil- 
dren see? 


3. There were 12 children who visited the farm. They went in automobiles. There were 
two cars. How many rode in each car? 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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John is a sleepy boy. He went to bed with 
one shoe off and one shoe on. 

He left all his toys on the floor 

What do you see in the window’... 
Name the toy you like best... 
Do you think it is day time? 
How many marbles are onthe floor? 
Color the drum red. 

Color the bear brown. 

Color the moon yellow. 

MY NaMe 


See Directions Page 59 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK 


Louise D. Tessin 
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This little pig went to market. He was a careless little pig. 
He lost some of his money, eggs, carrots and apples. 
How many carrots in his basket ?......... How many carrots did 
he loose ?.......How many did he have inall ? 
How many eggs are in his basket ?...... How many eggs are 
falling out ?......How many did he have in all ? oo. 
How many apples in the bag ?.......How many apples did 
he loose ?...... How many did he have inall ? 00.000... 
How many pennies are falling out of his pocket? 
How many pennies are lying in the road? 

How many pennies arethere in all ? ........ 


How many birds in the sky ?...... How many birds in 
the tree ?..... That makes how birds in all ?........ 
How many different things did the litt 


pig buy? 


See Directions Page 59 
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A FRUIT BORDER 
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DECORATING A CARDBOARD BOX Louise D. Tessin 


| 
ih 
ADD A MARGIN ALL AROUND YY, INCH WIDER THAN 
WEIGHT OF LID. DRAW LINES OUT FROM EACH CORNER. CUT FINE SLITS ON 


THESE LINES. 2. SPREAD PASTE OVER ENTIRE BOX LID TOP AND PLACE IN CENTER OF PAPER. SMOOTH 
OVT ALL AIR POCKETS OR BUBBLES. NEXT, PASTE LONG SIDES OF PAPER OVER SIDES OF LID. FOLO AND 
PASTE EXTRA MARGIN INTO INSIDE OF LID. 3— THEN PASTE ENOS OF PAPER NEATLY OVER ENDS OF 
LID, WITH EXTRA MARGIN FOLDED AND PASTED INTo [NSIDE OF LID. 


SELECT A CARDBOARD 
Box WITH A COVER THAT 
SLIDES DOWN OVER THE 
ENTIRE Box. 

4- SELECT LIGHT WEIGHT 
COLORED PAPER OR WALL 
PAPER FOR COVERING 


LIO OF BOX. PLACE LID 
S ON CENTER OF PAPER AND TRACE AROUND SIDES. 


FLOWERED WALLPAPER 
MAKES MAKES 

ATTRACTIVE COVERING 
MATERIAL. 


COVER DESIGN MAY BE 
A COLORED PICTURE 
CUT FROM A MAGALINE. 


OR THE DECORATION 
MAY BE CUT- PAPER , CRAYON OR WATER 
COLOR, DESIGN. 


GREEN COVERING PAPER CENTERS OF FLOWERS 
BLUE PANEL LIGHT &® DARK YELLOW 
RED-O RANGE HEART 

ALE PI 
WHITE FLOWERS FLOWERS MAY BE PALE NK 


MEDIUM BLUE 
COVERING PAPER. 
WHITE SCALLOPED 
PANEL. 
BIRD_TWO TONES 
OF YELLOW. 
FLOWERS IN 


GAY COLORS. 


See Directions Page 59 
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PAPER CONSTRUCTION 


1 


BASIC PATTERN 
FOR BOXES 


DECORATE 


INVERTED as SIDES TOGETHER. 
DECORATE ALL 
IO ONE SIDES ALIKE... 
ANOTHER. CUT-PAPER OR PAINTED 


FIGURE SHOWS 3 DIFFERENT WPES DESIGNS, 


OF EDGES 


MADE OF FOUR 


BEFORE PASTING 


STRAIGHT. SIDED 
CONES OR PYRAMIDS 


MADE OF TWO 
PYRAMIDS ANDO 8 
TWO SCALLOPED 
SQUARES. 
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Louise D. Tessin 


A STUNNING DECORATION FOR FIG. 2 
iS CUT OF PAPER UNITS. GLUE SMALL 
GILT SEQUIN IN CENTER . MAKE 
CUBE OF PINK CONSTRUCTION 
PACER 


PASTED INTO ONE 
5 ANOTHER 

ONE — 15 MADE LIKE 
A-B-C- ADDING SCALLOPS. 
TWO — IDENTICAL SIZE 
RUT CUT BACK AT. X 
THREE — LONG THIN 
SECTIONS ARE MADE ON 


ARC OF GREATER DIAMETER . ADD FLAPS AT 
Troe 


PASTING FLAPS 


MADE OF Two 


LOOKS WELL IN SIX-SIBDED 
CONES OF THE 
SAME SIZE BLUE ANO GREEN PYRAMIDS AND 
PATTERN. NICE IN ORANGE, THREE 
VIOLET, BLUE & XYELLOW-GREEN 7 SCALLOPED AB=BC 


6 


MADE oF ae 
rwo 
PYRAMIDS v 
MADE OF 
THREE 
RED PYRAMIDS 
OF SAME 
PATTERN 
BUT 
PAINT F 
RED 
\ LENGTH 


TO ADD WEIGHT TO AN ORNAMENT 
iT IS WELL TO TIE A GLASS BEAD 
TO THE END OF THE THREAD BEAD 
MAY RE INSIDE ORNAMENT OR 
HANG BELOW. 


TIGHTLY 


ORANGE 
BILL. 

ORANGE 
EVE 
WITH 
BLACK 


PuPit AND 
WHITE HIGH-LIGHT 


1, MOUNT GREEN SCALLOPED 
CIRCLE UPON VIOLET BASE 


2. ATTACH ONE OR TWO BEADS 
TO A DOUBLE THREAD AND 
SEW THROUGH CENTER OF 
BASE DRAWING TRREAD 


ADD 
SCALLODS 


TO 
HEXAGON 


HEXAGONS | 


FIGURE MAY HAN 
Sik SIDES 
INSTEAD OF 
FOUR, LOOKS 
WELL IN ORANGE 

WITH REO DOTs & BEAD 


VIOLET 


THREE 
HEX AGONSG 


CuT TWO BODIES, WINGS 
AND EVES FROM 
FOLDED PAPER 


3. PASTE TWO SECTIONS of 
BIRDS BODY OVER THREAD 
SLILOING ROoDY DOWN 

To BASE. 


YELLOW 


4. PASTE ON ONE WING AND 
MATCH IT WITH WING ON 
OTHER SIDE. DO SAME 

WiTH BILL ANO ENES 


BIRD MAY BE 
BRACED WITH 
DEEP GREEN 
LEAVES OR 
YELLOW FEET 


PASTED ON EITHER 
SIDES. 
= 


See Directions Page 59 
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NOVEMBER CALENDAR 
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A Thanksgiving Turkey for Every Guest 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Put the pennies you have saved for table decorations into war stamps 
and make your own Thanksgiving favors. You'll have fun making these 
little birds, and your friends will be equally delighted to receive them. 


Take several medium large Irish potatoes (as many as you will have 
guests) and wash them thoroughly. Then trace or draw similar patterns of 
head, wings and tail on stiff brown paper. Cut out and insert points into 
potato at marks designated. If a sharp knife blade is first thrust into the 
potato it will aid in inserting the paper. 


Upper part of the turkey’s head should be painted red; eves, white. 
If turkey does not stand well alone insert two burnt matches into front of 
potato forming legs. The head should be inserted at the upper front end of 
potato marked A. 


Wings should be inserted on both sides similar to mark B. Tail is insert- 
ed in deep cut near the rear marked C. 


Use turkeys as favors beside each plate or group as a centerpiece with 
orange gourds or small pumpkin. 
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Nicaragua — The Mahogany Country 
A Blackboard Journey 


Are we going to Central 
America this month?” asked Ned, 
as he and the other members of 
the Travel Class entered the room. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Allen as 
she turned from the blackboard. 
“We are going to Nicaragua 
which is in the very middle of 
Middle America.” 

“My father has a man working 
for him who says he came from 
Nicaragua. He calls himself a 
Mestizo,” said Marvin. 

“That means he is partly Indian 
and partly Spanish,” explained 
Miss Allen. “Nicaragua has a 
very large population of Indians. 
but the Indians are all different. 
They look different and dress dif- 
ferent, and they celebrate differ- 
ent holidays. Indians are very 
‘fond of holidays. But come and 
look at this map of Central Amer- 
ica. Here is Nicaragua and here is 
its capital, Managua. Now we'll 
pack our suitcases and be on our 
way. Ready? So is our plane. 

“Last month we visited Costa 
Rica. Now we are to visit the larg- 
est country in Central America. 
Look down below us. Use your 
field glasses, Helen. See those vast 
forests of mahogany trees. Nica- 
ragua is noted for its mahogany 
trees. There are a great many 
cedar forests, too. 

“There is a lake below us. It 
is Lake Managua; and now the 
plane is beginning to descend to 
Managua, the capital. Before we 
land, look at that volcano. It is old 
Momotombo. See where the lava 
has boiled up and spilled over the 
mountain side. The plane is land- 
ing. How hot it is here. That is 
because the country is low. I’m go- 
ing to take off my coat; perhaps 
we can find a place where we can 
buy a nice cold drink. Here are 
some little tables in this patio, and 
I see some people with tall glasses 
of milk. We’ll ask the proprietor if 
he can recommend someone as a 
guide, 

“He says his daughter who goes 
to the high school and is at home 
today, will be glad to show us 
about the city. Here she comes. 
Her name is Maria; pronounce 
the i as e or she may not like it. 
How black her hair is and her 
eyes are large and black. Her skin 
is darker than ours for she is 
partly Indian. 

“Step into this red and green 
and yellow carriage,” she said. “Tt 
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PIRATES KNEW THE VALUE OF 
MAHOGANY 
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will take us all around the town. 
It is a regular taxi only pulled by 
a horse.” 

“Get in, Helen, and you, Mabel. 
Il] sit next to Maria, and you boys 
may sit with the driver. Why does 
he ring that bell so often, Maria?” 
Maria tells us he has to ring it 
when he passes another carriage 
or when he approaches a corner. 
Listen! He makes the bell rhyme 
with the noise of the horses’ hoofs. 

“Maria will tell us about 
Managua. She says that this Ma- 
nagua whose streets we are riding 
through is not very old, for in 
1931 there was a terrible earth- 
quake. The city was almost com- 
pletely destroyed and a great 
many people killed. But the city 
was rebuilt and as always hap- 
pens, they built it better than the 
old one had been. 

“The driver is clanging his 
noisy bell at this corner. Through 
the noise I ean hear Maria telling 
us this is the marketplace. See the 
great piles of coffee the farmers 
have brought in and the cacao and 
raw sugar and corn and beans. 
She says that Nicaragua grows 
bananas and oranges and pineap- 
ples, very fine ones, too. She is 
proud of her country and _ its 
products. 

“Maria’s father says she may 
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go in the plane with us to show 
us Lake Nicaragua. He says she 
will show us the part that the 
United States bought. All aboard. 
Come, Helen, come, Maria. Put 
your sweaters on again. It might 
be cool] up in the air. 

“Maria, I’ve heard Nicaragua 
called the mahogany country. I’d 
like to see a mahogany tree,”’ said 
Miss Allen. 

“T’d like to see them cut one 
down and cart it away,” said 
Marvin. 

“Tf the pilot will land us at the 
airport near that big forest we 
might be lucky enough to see some 
men at work,” replied Maria. 

The pilot was quite willing and 
soon the plane slowed down to 
the port and a lumber wagon was 
found and they all piled in. It was 
a half hour’s ride to the edge of 
the forest. On the way there Ma- 
ria told them that mahogany used 
to be called pirate’s wood. When 
the pirates landed there and 
needed wood to mend their boats 
the Indians showed them the ma- 
hogani tree. After that the pirates 
used it for everything.” 

“T suppose they made their big 
pirates’ chests of mahogany, too, 
to keep their gold and jewels in,” 
said Marvin. 
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“Come, we'll get out of the 
wagon here and walk into the 
woods. See that man waving his 
arms. He is trying to tell us some- 
thing. What is he saying, Maria?” 

“Oh! Oh! He is telling us to 
step back.” Maria pulled the two 
girls back and they all stood still 
as a giant mahogany tree with a 
deep gash on one side started to 
shake. Two men jumped from the 
branches to the ground and they 
all shouted as the great tree fell 
with a thundering crash. A cloud 
of dust and leaves filled the air. 
Soon it was all quiet again. 
“Come, let us wade through the 
dust and chips and get close to this 
big giant,” said Miss Allen. “What 
is that man doing, Maria? He is 
pulling leaves from the top of the 
tree.” 

“The man is taking off the seed 
pods and now he is planting them 
in a hole near the root of the old 
tree,” said Maria. “In forty years 
there will be more trees to cut 
down right here,” she added. 

“T wonder how much a tree like 
that is worth,” said Marvin. One 
of the men standing nearby an- 
swered him. 

“It is worth over three thou- 
sand dollars, but there is a tax to 
the Government for each tree we 
cut and another tax for each 1000 

feet of lumber. Then the Indian 
workers have to be paid and tools 
and machinery bought. But it is 
the most valuable tree in the 
world and the wood is the very 
hardest. The river is high and if 


you watch you will see how we 
take our logs to market. There is a 
log on its way to the river now 
and as soon as this one has had its 
branches cut off it will join the 
others. See them float. They will 
float faster and faster until they 
get to the sea and there they will 
be loaded on boats. Some will go to 
the United States and some to 
Ungland. Mahogany makes the 
finest furniture in the world.” 

“Oh! See how late it is; we must 
take Maria home and then we will 
have to fly back to our own United 
States.” 

“But Maria’s father said she 
would show us the land that be- 
longs to the United States,” said 
Mabel. 

“Yes, senorita, I can show you 
that from the plane.” 

“Here we are in the plane 
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CURVED 


THIS MAHOGANY 
CHEST MADE 
FROM DARK BROWN 
CARD OR HEAVY 

PAPER. 
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USE PAPER-CLIPS (iF YOUCAN GET THEM) TO HOLD SIDES TOGETHER 
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MAHOGANY TREE CUT 
DOWN 

BOY PLANTS MAHOGANY 
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again. It is nice and cool when 
we are flying.”’ Miss Allen tied 
the sleeves of her sweater around 
her neck. 

“There,” Maria pointed. ‘The 
United States bought that land 
between Lake Nicaragua and the 
Pacific Ocean for $3,000,000. Per- 
haps some day they will build a 
canal like the Panama Canal. That 
would make a water route from 
the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean. This is where the plane 
stops and my father is waiting 
for me. Adios! Adios!” 

“Now,” said Miss Allen, “we 
must say adios, too, and fly back 
to our schoolroom.” 

“Let us make a little chest of 
this strong cardboard to look like 
the ones the pirates made. We can 
use them as pencil boxes or for 
smal] trinkets. 

“Here is a pattern.” 
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THE INCHIES LOOK AT THE MILKWEED Margaretta Harmon 


The milkweed’s pod keeps its 
growing seeds safe and dry. 


[The seeds grow fat 
“land puff the pod out. 


KS 


They push so hard, 
they burst the pod Ne | 
along this seam. 


The seeds pop out, 
each attached to 
(a silky parachute. 


The carries 
them everywhere. 


See Direetions Page 61 
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A PINE CONE TURKEY Sarah Rehtus 


USE THE LARGER, FLAT END OF THE 
CONE NEXT TO THE TAIL. SELECT 
CLOSE -SECTIONED, weit-SHAPED CONES. 


CUT THE 
HEAD OF 
FOLDED 
PAPER. 
PASTE 


AND 
INSERT 


PIPE CLEANERS, 
OR FLEALBLE 
WIRE MAKE THE 
BEST FEET. THE 


BRo Cc AP WItnGs HELP SuPPORT 
MAKES GOooD wINGs 


AND TAIL. HOWEVER, 

COLORED CONSTRUCTION / 

PAPER, OR WHITE PAPER, i 

CRAYON-COLORED, CAN } 

ALSO BE USED. ) 
PA 


FOLD PAPER BEFORE 
CUTTING, INSERT | 
STRING IN TAIL FEATHERS 
TO TIE BODY. 

INSERT WINGS. 


STE ON STRIP OF PAPER 
D TAIL OPEN. 

PINE CONES PAINTED GREEN TO HOLD FLUTE 

MAKE REALISTIC TREES. 


A PUMPRIN MADE 
FRoM AN ORANGE 


Use 
BLACK 
CRAYON 
To 
OUTLINE 
SECTIONS 
ON 
THE 
ORANGE. 
uSE A 


CORRUGATED PAPER 
ABIN 

Cc S AND CorTrtrow Pick 
SNOW CREATE lad STEM 


REALISTIC SCENE AnNp A 
IN MINIATURE PAPER LEAF. 
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LETTERS AND NUMBERS a 


SOME INITIALS COMBINE BETTER THAN OTHERS. . 
\F THE TWO INITIALS OF A NAME DO Nor FIT 

TOGETHER, TRY USING ONE LETTER, REVERSING IT. GB | 
INITIALED PATTERNS MAKE ARTISTIC -BORDERS 


FOR NOTEBOOkKS , AND ALL- OVER DESIGNS FoR 
Book COVERS, OR SMALL BOXES. 


NUMBERS ALSO MAKE INTERESTING PATTERNS. THEY 
MAY BE CuT- OUTS, PASTED ON CONTRASTING BACK- 
GROUNDS, OR COLORED WITH CRAYONS, MARKING 
NUMBER DESIGNS WITIt CRAYONS GUTLINE 


DECORATIVE. 
DIFFERENT SPACINGS 
GIVE VARIETY To 
PATTERNS. 


Somé&e LetrTTERS took 
BEST in CIRCULBR FRAMES 
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Little Gib 


Tree-Walker of the Tropics 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Au night little Gib had 
slept warm in his mother’s arms 
in the tree top. When the sun 
peered over the edge of the world, 
its red light woke him. It also 
woke the entire colony of gibbons. 
The jungle became musical with 
their song, “WA-WA, WA-WA, 
WA-WA.” Little Gib and his small 
cousins in the neighboring trees 
joined in with their birdlike 
treble, “Wa-wa, wa-wa, wa-wa.” 

Little Gib had a childlike face, 
with its dark eyes and black skin, 
snub nose, and ears that lay close 
to his round head. And some day 
he would have sharp teeth behind 
his wide straight lips. His fur was 
soft and gray, but Mother’s fur 
was black like the shadows of the 
jungle trees in which they hid at 
night. The palms of their long 
hands and the soles of their long 
feet, though, had no fur on them. 
Neither did Gib’s little bottom, 
for that was a mark of their tribe. 
He wasn’t a monkey, though some 
people would have taken him for 
one. He was a young gibbon, 
which is one of the apes. 

sniffed, as the breeze 
brought the perfume of some huge 
red flowers that grew on the 
tangled vines below. But he was 
hungry, and he still liked milk 
best of all. With an almost human 
cry, he turned to his mother’s 
arms again. She patted him with 
her almost human hands, holding 
him in her lap as she sat with 
knees drawn up on the branch of 
the tree. “Hu, hu,” she crooned, 
cuddling him fondly. 

Like all gibbons, little Gib and 
his mother had such handlike feet 
that they could wrap their long 
toes, four of them, around a 
branch to hang on. The fifth or big 
toe was more like a thumb, and 
went around a branch the other 
way. But their long arms were 
even better for living in the 


branching tree tops there in the 
tropic jungle. For when they stood 
up on their hind legs in a branch, 
these arms reached clear to the 
branch, and Mother could walk 
with her knuckles touching her 
toes. Slim and long armed, the na- 
tives in the thatched villages 
called her “the tree-walker.” Lit- 
tle Gib would have to learn to walk 
that way. And—his mother well 
knew—he would also have to learn 
another trick, or they would never 
be able to cross a river. For gib- 
bons do not swim. 

In a few minutes, when little 
Gib had had his breakfast and 
Mother was ready for her own, he 
watched carefully. For some day 
he, too, would have to do that. In 
the meantime, he had to hang on 
gtight. or he would fall down, down 


among those tangled vines below. 
And who knew but that there 
were snakes or something on the 
jungle floor? 

Putting both long arms around 
Mother’s neck, he wound both long 
legs around her waist, and hung 
on tight. Then Mother reached for 
a fruit that grew on a branch be- 
low. But her arm wasn’t long 
enough to reach it, and neither 
was her leg. Her arm came nearer. 
Neither was the branch big 
enough to support her weight. 
Had she been anything but a gib- 
bon, she probably would have gone 
without the fruit. But there was a 
reason for her long arms, and her 
handlike feet. Taking a firm hold 
on the branch with one foot, she 
swung herself out and down till 
she hung head down, and little 
Gib with her. He clung tightly to 
her fur. Now she could reach the 
fruit with one hand. Swinging 
back to her wide branch, she ate 
her own breakfast. For gibbons 
are mostly vegetarians, and eat 
only fruits and leaves and tender 
plants. Though once in a while 
they take a bird’s egg. 

It was a beautiful world in 
which little Gib found himself. 
Peering through the leaves, he 
could see only leafy green jungle, 
bright fruits and perfumed flow- 
ers, and gay butterflies that 
danced in the sunshine. And if 
death lurked amid the tangled 
vines and ferns on the ground far 
below, he did not know it. 

In a neighboring tree sat Father 
and Big Brother. Yesterday 
Father had had a narrow escape. 
They had all gone to a part of the 
woods that was nearer the Burma 
road, curious at sounds of men 
felling trees. They watched for 
awhile in silence. It had rained 
yesterday, and they had licked the 
water from the leaves, so that they 
hadn’t had to go down to drink at 
the river. A gibbon worries very 
little about what goes on down be- 
low, on the ground. For he swings 
from branch to branch, and from 
tree to tree on his long arms and 
lives most of his life amid the 
branches. But this time Father 
had been so busy watching the 
men felling trees that he hadn’t 
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noticed they had felled trees all 
around the one in which he hid. 
There was just one tree left with- 
in even jumping distance. Mother 
and little Gib and the rest of the 
colony called loudly for him to 
come back. But Father did so want 
to see what the men were doing! 

By and by they began swinging 
their axes into the very tree he 
was in. Mother began to sob with 
fear, and little Gib joined in. But 
they watched, all the same, as 
Father gave a loud cry of warning 
that sent every gibbon of the col- 
ony to a safe distance from the 
men with axes. 

Now Father began swinging on 
one long arm, his hand grasping 
the longest branch. But the near- 
est tree seemed awfully far away. 
He crept a little farther toward 
the end of the branch, and tried 
again, but the next tree still 
seemed too far away. Quick! Be- 
fore those men felled the tree! For 
if Father went crashing to the 
ground with it, it would be awful. 

Suddenly Father swung himself 
clear around the limb. His speed 
was marvellous. With that speed 
behind him, he swung far out and 
made a mighty leap toward the 
neighboring tree. It looked too far, 
even for a gibbon. For there was 
all of forty feet between the tip 


of the branch he had left and the 
tip of the branch he had leapt to- 
ward. He just barely made it! 
Running along the branch he had 
caught, he clung with arms up- 
raised to a branch above. He was 
quite breathless when he got back 
to his family. 

Little Gib had watched care- 
fully. Some day, who knows, he 
might have to make a leap like that 
himself. 

His first lessons, though, were 
easier. At times Mother would 
hold his hand toward a_ small 
branch and urge him to take hold 
of it and hang on. For some time 
soon, she told him, they might 
have to cross a stream with the 
rest of the colony. And he must 
be able to follow. Some time, she 
knew, she herself might have an- 
other baby to carry, and little Gib 
would have to make his own way. 

Just now, though, little Gib was 
content to sleep stretched out be- 
side Mother on a branch, or hud- 
dle in her arms if it rained, or sing 
with all his uncles, aunts and cou- 
sins in neighboring tree tops. How 
the jungle rang at sunset with 
their “OO-ah! OO-ah!’, which 
went higher and higher and high- 
er, like someone going up the 
scales in half tones, then down 
again. 
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So life went on, very carefree. 
in their tree tops. But sure enough, 
the time came, when Gib was two 
years old, that Mother had a new 
baby sister for him, and she could 
carry little Gib no longer. He was 
on his own. And though Father 
and Mother and all the grown-ups 
of the colony kept an eye on the 
lone youngsters, calling to them 
which way to go, they traveled a 
good deal. Higher into the moun- 
tains to escape the summer heat, 
back again to the foot-hills when 
the nights grew cold. And though 
they could never cross the Big 
River, they did have to cross one 
winding brook again and again 
and again. This they did by swing- 
ing on the hanging vines. 

Little Gib, though, couldn’t 
seem to make it, that first time. 
Had he been on the ground, he 
would have made a run to get up 
speed. Suddenly he remembered 
Father’s mammoth leap. Swinging 
clear around the end of the branch, 
he launched off with his vine. For 
one frightful minute he swung 
high above the stream. Then, 
reaching out, he caught a branch 
of a tree across on the other side. 
He had made it! His neighbors all 
called their praise. He was one 
of them. 


The Ocean Masons 


GARALD 


stood for a moment 
staring at her reflection in the 
plate glass window of BOOK- 
SPROUT?’S. The four o’clock sun 
was just right on the glass to 
make a splendid mirror of it. First 
she looked at herself in front, then 
she half-turned and cocked her 
head at an angle. She smiled, quite 
satisfied with her appearance. 

“Huh!” said Roger. “You would 
think that nobody else ever had a 
string of beads.” 

“Well,” Dimity said, ‘nobody 
else ever had these. And they’re 
not just beads; they’re coral 
beads. Don’t you think my birth- 
day beads are pretty? Don’t you 
think they’re becoming? Don’t 
you think—”’ 

“T think we'd better go in,” 
Roger broke in. ‘‘Mister Book- 
sprout is holding up his watch and 
pointing at it.” 

Dimity peered past her reflec- 
tion in the glass into the book- 


LAGARD 


store. Mister Booksprout was 
looking hungrily at his watch. He 
was making motions. Dimity 
smiled at him, adjusted her birth- 
day beads and swept through the 
door with her brother trailing. 
Mister Booksprout looked down at 
the children from his much great- 
er height and much, much greater 
thickness and folded his hands 
comfortably across his stomach. 

“This,” he said, “is a little dif- 
ferent. This is an occasion. You 
should never be late for an occa- 
sion. It is now’’—and he consulted 
his watch—‘three minutes past 
four o’clock. Three full minutes 
you spent admiring yourself in 
BOOKSPROUT’S' window, the 
window that is for looking 
through at BOOKSPROUT?’S fine 
books on display behind it.” 

“T know,” Dimity said cheer- 
fully. “But I’m prettier today, 
much nicer to look at. It’s because 
of my new beads. Birthday beads.” 


She shook them out for Mister 
Booksprout to see. ““They’re coral, 
and my favorite color of red.” 

Mister Booksprout took them 
between his big fingers. He ex- 
amined them carefully, then he 
nodded his full approval. 

“Very pretty,” he agreed. “And 
they are real coral. There is no 
question about that.” 

“They’re from my cousin in 
Australia,” Dimity said with 
pride. “He’s over there fighting in 
the war.” 

“Aw,” said Roger, “he isn’t 
fighting. He doesn’t even have a 
gun, not even alittle gun. He has a 
lot of charts and books which tell 
what the weather is going to be. 
He’s a weather man in the navy.” 

Mister Booksprout looked inter- 
ested. He said, ““That’s a pretty 
important job. Knowing what the 
weather is going to be is a fine 
thing for a sailor. Some time I'll 
tell you what makes weather. But 
right now it’s fifteen minutes past 
teatime. And it is a birthday tea 
we are late for.’’ He smiled at 
Dimity’s pleased surprise. “A 
birthday tea,” he repeated. “A real 
party.” 
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It had been a real party. What 
remained of a birthday cake was 
only a bit less splendid for the 
candle drippings and crumbs 
which covered its rich frosting. 
There was a fancy luncheon cloth 
on the patio table in the rear of 
the bookshop, and the mugs which 
had held rich, creamy buttermilk 
were shiny china which the chil- 
dren had not seen before. And 
Dimity held a birthday book, a 
present from Mister Booksprout, 
and she turned the pages with lov- 
ing care, 

Roger looked at his sister and 
said, “You have cake frosting on 
your beads.” 

Dimity quickly and inelegantly 
licked it off. Then she said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘Tell us about coral. Where 
does it come from? What is it? 
What makes its funny shape?” 

Roger grinned. “The first ques- 
tion is easy,” he said. “It comes 
from cousins in Australia. And 
you know what it is: it’s a birth- 
day present.” 

Dimity ignored him. ‘Mister 
Booksprout,” she urged, “tell us 
about how people get coral, and 
what coral is.”’ 

“Coral animals, or polyps,” said 
Mister Booksprout, “‘are some of 
the most important of the ocean 
masons. Because the polyps multi- 
plied in numbers and grew in size, 
then lived out their lives and died, 
islands are now present where no 
islands would have been. Is that 
clear?” and his eyes twinkled. 

“Well,” Dimity said doubtfully, 
“not exactly. Could you sort of ex- 
plain?” 

“Very well,” Mister Booksprout 
said cheerfully. ““We’ll start at the 
very beginning. 

“When life began it was soft. 
By that I mean it was both easy 
and soft as jelly is soft. The living 
cells which floated about in the 
warm seas were just bits of jelly. 
Then something happened. This 
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something was the presence of 
lime in the water. The lime didn’t 
appear over night. But it did 
change the structure of many of 
the cells. It gave them a sort of 
bony skeleton. It hardened them 
up for the long, long climb up the 
ladder of time to the point when 
they became animals with back- 
bones. Lime did this—lime and the 
slow development of the tiny liv- 
ing cell so that it might be in a 
position to move about to seek 
food and dodge its enemies. These 
enemies were just other cells 
which had gone another way of de- 
velopment and became fiercer, 
larger and more hungry.” 

“Of course,” Mister Booksprout 
continued, “all this took millions 
and millions of years. But what 
happened to these first cells is 
quite similar to what happens to 
the polyps in a much shorter time. 
The polyp is never found in cold 
water. Nor in deep water. He 
must live where the warm surf 
can splash over him, bringing bits 
of food to his tiny slit-like mouth, 
and air to his soft pulpy body. For 
he is pulpy and soft as his remote 
ancestor who lived millions of 
years ago. As he grows, he puts 
out tiny feelers or tentacles. These 
grow stronger as the lime which 
he takes in through his soft outer 
tissue forms an inner skeleton.” 

‘‘How long does the polyp live?” 
Roger asked. “How long does all 
this take?” 

“A polyp lives from twenty to 
thirty years,” replied Mister 
3ooksprout. “And during this 
time a whole colony of polyps 
grows up about him. Tiny buds 
first appear on the parent polyp. 
These grow very fast, form ten- 
tacles, a lime skeleton, then little 
polyps of their own which repeat 
the process. Soon there is a whole 
cluster of coral animals, holding 
tightly to some rocky structure 
close to the surface of the warm 


sea. This structure may have been 
the result of a volcanic action: 
pushing the floor of the sea almost 
to the surface, or it may have been 
left by the gradual lowering of the 
sea level through many, many cen- 
turies. At least here we have the 
start of our island. The polyps die. 
and their bony skeletons collect 
bits of leafs, stems, earth which, 
in a very few years, become fertile 
land.” 

“Tl’ve seen pictures,” Dimity 
said, “of South Sea islands, some 
of them only a few feet out of the 
water. Are these coral islands ?”’ 

Mister Booksprout nodded. 
“And you have no doubt seen 
many pictures of coral reefs. 
There may be a narrow passage 
through a reef, leading into a very 
deep lagoon. Because this water is 
so deep, the reefs never grow any 
wider, for the deep water will not 
feed the polyp, and the chilly 
water far below the surface where 
the sun cannot warm it will kill 
him. So he merely builds his reef 
higher and higher, until too far up 
in the surf to survive. Then he 
lengthens the reef, sometimes 
closing the entrance to a lagoon 
within the lifetime of sailors who 
have entered it.” 

Dimity lifted her beads and 
looked at them closely. She shook 
them carefully. Then she said, “So 
they’re just skeletons of animals. 
Well, they’re prettier than any 
beads I ever owned before and I’m 
glad they’re around my neck, in- 
stead of part of an island or a 
reef.” 

“Your beads, of course,” said 
Mister Booksprout, “are just bits 
of coral. Some corals grow to be 
quite large, take on amazing 
shapes, all of them very beautiful. 
The fleshy polyps are much the 
same in structure, but they do 
show a sort of individual taste in 
shaping their skeletons, and even 
some imagination, it would seem.”’ 


The magic touch of silver moon 


SILVER EVE 


SISTER M. IMMACULATA, S.S.J. 


Has changed the common things 


To gems and jewels and pictures 
rare 


With silvery shimmerings. 
The trees by day so cold and bare, 
Touched by her magic wand, 
Are silver trees with silver leaves 
Where moonbeams rest upon; 


And where the brown earth 
slipped away, 


I really cannot see— 

For here where it was just today 
Is now a silver sea. 

I wish I had a silver ship 
With lovely silver sails, 

And I would ride the silver sea 
Before the moonbeam pales. 


| 
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Big-Snail, the Legless Climber 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Big-Snail ate whenever he was hungry, but he preferred to do his 
eating after dark. Last night he had found a hotbed with young 
seedlings growing inside. But he couldn’t eat them because the 
gardener had put the glass-top over the frame. 


This morning Big-Snail was still hungry, so he hunted for some 
breakfast. He traveled along slowly for he carried his house on his 
back. He had no legs or feet but he managed to get on quite well 


without them. In fact he could climb up the side of a wall when 


AS A SNAILWAS LOOKING FOR he felt like it. 


Wherever Big-Snail went he left a shiny trail behind him. This 
slimy liquid helped him to crawl over jagged rocks and broken 
glass without cutting himself. 

A big bird was also out looking for food. Sometimes he swooped 
down and grabbed up a snail with his claws or his beak. When he 
was high enough he dropped the snail onto some rock to break its 
shell. Then he gobbled up the tasty titbit. 

Big-Snail’s eyes were at the ends of his long horns. He saw a bird 
swooping down upon him, so he pulled in his horns, and ducked into 
his shell and glued himself to the ground. 


The bird tugged at the shell. He pecked it with his beak, but 
ree the snail seemed to be cemented to the earth. At last the bird grew 
THE SNAIL DREW IN HIS HOANS tired and flew away. 
AND EYES ¥ HURRIED INTO HIS HOUSE Big-Snail came slowly out of his shell, his eyes came out last of 
all. When he was all the way out, he looked over the top of the nearby 
stones and traveled on until he came to the same hotbed. 
This time it was open so he crawled up the wooden wall. He bal- 


anced himself on the top and peered inside. Yes, there was his 
breakfast! 


Very soon he was chewing up the delicious seedlings. When he had 


eaten five, he crawled out of the frame, and found a safe place and 
took a long nap. 


THE SNAIL GLUED HIMSELF DOWN] HERE HE 15 CLIMBING] BREAKFAST OVER HE 

AND THE BIRD COULDN'T GET HIM INTO A BOX OF SEEDLINGS] CLIMBS OUT AGAIN 

WHEN THE BIRD FLEW “ton 

AWAY THE SNAIL CAME: 
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Mrs. Goose’s Restless Night 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


chilly night, Mrs. 
Goose was restless in her bed, and 
she turned and she tossed until the 
blankets became untucked at the 
bottom and her feet stuck out. 
Now Mrs. Goose was too sleepy 
and too lazy to reach down and 
tuck them in, and besides that, she 
dreaded pulling herself out in the 
cold. So she turned and she tossed 
some more, and tried to be comfor- 
table. But finally she said to her- 
self, “I know what I’ll do. I'll just 
turn way around, and put my head 
at the bottom of the bed where my 
feet are. Then be all right.” 

So she made a great effort, and 
slid down to the bottom of the 
bed, and put her head against the 
footboard. But she was no better 
off, for her feet stuck out, just the 
same. In fact, it was worse, for 
she had no pillow under her head. 
Instead, her feet were on the pil- 
low, and she did not care for that. 

“This won’t do,” she said to her- 
self. “This simply won’t do! Ill 
try it sideways.” So she made an- 
other great effort, and lay across 
the bed. 

But that was worse than the 
other position, for the bed was not 
wide enough, and her head stuck 
over the edge on one side and her 
feet on the other. It was very un- 
comfortable to have her goosie 
neck stretched out in the cold bed- 
room air, and her bare yellow feet 
dangling. 

“This won't do,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “This is perfectly terrible. 
Well, I’ll try it on a slant.” 

So she slanted herself across the 
bed, like a clock’s hands, when 
they say twenty minutes of two, 
but found she had made a mistake 
in planning to do that, for she still 
was too long for the bedclothes, 
untucked as they were, and her 
head and feet still stuck out almost 
as far as before. So she just lay 
there, feeling cross and cold—and 
wondering what she would do 
next. 

“T know!”’ she told herself. “I'll 
curl up in a ball; that will be all 
right.” 


It was worse because she had no 
pillow for her head. 


So she did that, and was very 
cozy again, and almost went to 
sleep; everything went all right 
for a while till she began to feel 
cramped. “Oh, I simply must 
stretch myself out,” said Mrs. 
Goose, and she did. And whoosh, 
her feet stuck out again from un- 
der the covers at the bottom! 

Now this time Mrs. Goose was 
very cross indeed. Things had 
gone far enough, she told herself, 
and it was very annoying not to 
be able to sleep because her feet 
lay bare in the breeze. She was 
so annoyed that she gave a kick 
and a big, angry bounce, and when 
she did that the bedclothes fell off 
and slid to the floor. 

“Well, now I am in a pickle,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “This is serious! 

3efore, just my feet were uncov- 
ered, and now I’m all uncovered! 
And cold as a bottle of milk in the 
ice-box.”’ She shivered. “There is 
nothing to do but get out of bed 
and find those bedclothes again 
and put them on me. And it’s just 
icy cold, indeed it is, and windy! 
How I dread putting my poor bare 
feet to the floor !”’ 

So she put one foot out, and 
then the other, and groped for the 
bedclothes. Mrs. Goose shivered 
and shook and real gooseflesh 
came out all over her. Then she 
touched the heap of bedclothes, 
and they were so warm and cozy 


Illustrated by the AUTHOR 


that she just couldn’t stand it an- 
other minute, so she dived right 
under them, there on the floor. 

“Oh, this is wonderful, wonder- 
ful,” thought Mrs. Goose at first, 
cuddling up in a ball. But after the 
first warm thrill the floor felt very 
hard indeed, and she wished she 
were back in her soft bed. Besides 
that, it was very crampy again, 
lying there all bunched up like a 
squirrel. 

“Well, then,”’ she told herself, ‘‘] 
must get right at it, and go back 
into my nice bed.’ So she gave a 
tremendous lurch, shook the bed- 
clothes off, and climbed back. 

Oh, how cold it felt! For a mo- 
ment Mrs. Goose could not think 
why; then she remembered that 
she had left the bedclothes on the 
floor. 

“Well, of all the sillies,” she 
laughed to herself. “‘I am so sleepy 
I don’t know what I’m doing. I’m 
simply not going to get out of this 
bed again to hunt for those bed- 
clothes, because I gave such a big 
bounce that they may be way 
across the room somewhere. In- 
stead of trying to find them, I'll 
just crawl under the mattress. 
That ought to keep me warm.” 

So she tried to do that, but it 
was a great deal of trouble. She 
found that the mattress was very 
stiff and heavy, and no good at all 
as a cover. Her neck was squeezed 

and the under side of her was 


“Oh, this is wonderful,” thought 


Mrs. Goose. 
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cold! The bedsprings cut into her 
back, and she hated all this, so she 
dragged herself out and got on top 
of the mattress again. 

But of course that was no better 
than it had been before, and she 
was uncomfortable and cold again. 

Just then the clock in the tower 
of the Animaltown schoolhouse 
struck five. 

“Five o'clock!” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Five o’clock in the morning! 
Well, I know now what I’ll do. [’ll 
save myself a lot of trouble, and 
fuss, and shivering, and thinking, 
if I just get up. I always get up at 
seven, anyway, so I’ll be only two 
hours early.” 

So she got out of bed, yawning, 
and lit a candle, and rushed to the 
other room with it, to start a fire, 
as she always did, so that she could 
dress in front of it. There were her 
clothes all ready to put on, and 
pretty soon she was dressed, and 
warm, and comfortable; though 
she still felt quite sleepy. 

Soon she began to feel hungry, 
too, so she got her breakfast and 
ate it. Then she sat down to do her 
mending. 

But as she was sewing she went 
to sleep in her chair. 

She was awakened by a loud 
knocking at the door. She opened 
her eyes quickly and_ looked 
around. Her little clock said quar- 
ter of seven. 

Mrs. Goose went to the door and 
opened it. There stood Mrs. Squir- 
rel, with a coat on over her red 
wrapper. She said, “Hello, aren’t 
you up bright and early? Are you 
all dressed already ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Goose, smil- 
ing. 

“T came to see if I might borrow 
a bit of cereal for my breakfast,” 
went on Mrs. Squirrel. “That 
greedy Mr. Pig came to see me 
yesterday, and, to fill him up, I 
gave him cereal. He ate all I had, 
so—”’ 

“Certainly you may have some 
cereal,” said Mrs. Goose, going to 
get it. “I have plenty.” 

Mrs. Squirrel stood there wait- 
ing. Then she happened to look in- 
to the bedroom, and saw the 
tangled heap of bedclothes in the 
middle of the floor. She thought 
that was a little strange. 

“Airing your bedclothes, I see,” 
she said, hoping that Mrs. Goose 
would explain why they were ina 
mess like that. 

But Mrs. Goose only laughed. 
“Oh yes,” she said. “And the bed, 
too. It airs the bed to have the cov- 
ers off it—and the bedclothes get 
so much nice freshness, away by 
themselves.” 
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When Mrs. Goose tried to say ‘‘Nothing,’”’ with her mouth full of cereal, 
she choked a little bit. 


Mrs. Squirrel wanted to say, 
“But you needn’t put them on the 
floor! There’s nothing nice about 
that!’ But she didn’t. She only 
thought to herself: “There is 
something queer about this. Mrs. 
Goose has made some sort of a 
mistake again, and doesn’t want 
to tell about it.” 

Then Mrs. Goose handed her the 
cereal. ‘Here it is,” she said. “I’m 
glad I heard you knock. I was 
sound asleep in my chair.” 

At that Mrs. Squirrel looked 
very startled. “Sound asleep—at 
quarter of seven?” she asked. 
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“Are you sick, or something? 


HOME 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Horses live in stables, 

Birds live in a nest. 

Bees live in bee hives, 
(You’d better let them rest!) 


Oysters live in oyster beds. 
Pigs, in sties or pens. 
Chickens live in chicken coops 
Together with the hens. 


Ants live in ant hills. 

Cows, in barns, you know. 
Can you name any other homes 
Where animals may go? 


Mrs. Goose laughed even hard- 
er. She took quite a long time 
about it, trying to think what she 
was going to say. She didn’t want 
to tell Mrs. Squirrel about the un- 
tucked bedclothes, and how she 
had been too lazy to fix them prop- 
erly, and all the trouble that had 
got her into. So she tried to 
change the subject. She stopped 
laughing, and asked, quickly: 
“Why don’t you sit down and eat 
your cereal here? And I'll have 
some, too—and we'll fix hot milk, 
and toast, and I’ll get down mar- 
malade—two kinds—and a jug of 
honey—and call it a sort of break- 
fast party!”’ She talked on a long 
while, hoping that her friend 
would forget about the bedclothes, 
and the fact that she had been 
asleep at quarter of seven. 

Now of course Mrs. Squirrel did 
not know that Mrs. Goose had al- 
ready had one breakfast, and she 
still thought that something was 
rather strange. She wanted to ask 
another question or two, but de- 
cided to let it go, and said, ‘““Why, 
thank you! But if I eat all that 
breakfast I’ll have a restless night 
tonight.” 

At that Mrs. Goose laughed just 
terribly hard, so loud that Mrs. 
Squirrel asked, ““What on earth is 
the matter with you this morn- 
ing ?”’ 

When Mrs. Goose tried to say 
“Nothing” with her mouth full of 
cereal, she choked a little bit, and 
Mrs. Squirrel had to jump up and 
pat her on her plump feather back. 
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Thanksgiving Day in Animal-Land 


From the many houses in 
Animal-Land wafted the spiciest. 
nicest smells you ever smelt. Why 
not, indeed? Wouldn’t that be the 
kind of smells you’d be expecting, 
when it was drawing so close to 
Thanksgiving Day? 

A great deal of hustle and 
bustle and a-scurrying about had 
been going on, and, especially so 
at Mrs. White Owl’s. 

She had been planning for 
weeks and weeks to celebrate, by 
inviting all her dear friends and 
neighbors to eat Thanksgiving 
dinner with her. 

Now this glorious, wonderful 
day had arrived. She had every- 
thing prepared and waiting for 
her guests. 

The two small Owls, Hootie and 
Scootie, were standing on a step- 
ladder peeking at all the goodies, 
when Mrs. White Ow! stepped into 
the kitchen. 

“Don’t you dare to touch a 
thing,” she admonished. “My, it 
seems so good to be able to share 
Thanksgiving with my neigh- 
bors,” she murmured. “When we 
share what we have, we receive an 
added joy, never forget that, chil- 
dren,” Mrs. White Owl said sol- 
emnly. 

“Are you going to use your best 
china tea set that Aunt Feather- 
bloom gave you for your birth- 
day ?”’ questioned Hootie. 

“Of course I am—that’s what 
good china tea sets are for,” his 
motner trilled gayly. “Now— 
there isn’t a thing to be done,” 
she confided with a happy smile, 
‘and as they won't be here until 
2 o’clock—I think I’ll run over to 
Mrs. Goose’s and have her pretty 
me up a bit,” she told them a little 
sheepishly. 

“Mamma’s vain — Mamma’s 
vain,” cried Hootie, jumping up 
and dancing about. 

“Nothing of the sort,” returned 
Mrs. White Owl testily. “I sim- 
ply think enough of my company 
to try to look my nicest. Is there 
anything wrong with that?” she 
demanded, as she stood for a mo- 
ment at the front door. 

“Hootie was only teasing you, 
Mamma,” spoke up Scootie. “I 
hope you wear your pink and blue 
dress—you look so terribly sweet 
and lovely in that.” 

This remark of  Scootie’s 
seemed to mollify Mrs. White Owl 
considerably. 


HELEN BOYD 


Hootie and Scootie were standing on a 


“We'll see—we’ll see,” she re- 
sponded with a pleased smile. 
““‘Now—listen to me—leave every- 
thing alone—I’ll be back in plenty 
of time to fix the table,” she called 
as she went down the walk. 

“If she’s going to Mrs. Goose’s 
we know what that means,” 
scowled Hootie. “They’ll talk 
and talk—and talk—and she’ll be 
late, just you see if she isn’t.” 

It seemed as if Hootie was 
right—for the time went by and 
no sign of Mrs. White Owl. 

“Just as I told you she’d be 
late,” chanted Heotie for the 
fiftieth-eleventh time. “We might 
as well set the table and have it 
ready.” 

“Maybe we should,” eagerly as- 
sented Scootie who was longing to 
see the best china tea set on dis- 
play, “then Mama will only have 
to change her dress.” 

First of all they spread the blue 
and white checkered tablecloth, 
and, very carefully they placed 
the best china tea set at the dif- 
ferent spots where the guests 
were to be seated. 

“Doesn’t it look b-e-a-u-t-i-ful,” 
shrieked Scootie in delight. “Sure- 
ly they’re not coming already.’’ She 
ran to the window, “But somebody 
is coming,” she hastened to add. 

Hootie took his place at her 
side. 

“There sure is somebody com- 
ing and they’re making straight 
for here,” he announced. “What 
a queer-looking bunch they are,” 
he laughed boisterously. 
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stepladder peeking at all the goodies. 

“‘Hush,” cautioned his sister, as 
a knock sounded on the door. 
‘“You-you-go,” she said, giving her 
brother a shove forward. 

It was a mighty queer-looking 
bunch which stood on the steps of 
the Owl home. A dog so thin that 
you could almost see through him 
—a cat who was even thinner, and 
on the cat’s back reclined a shiv- 
ering tiny mouse. 

The dog stepped forward. 

“My name is Tramp,” he intro- 
duced himself. “My pal,” he 
pointed to the cat, “goes by the 
name of Doodles—and our friend 
the rat answers to Squeakie. 
We're all brothers under the skin, 
and—”’ He sniffed in the delicious 
smells which issued from the Ow] 
kitchen, “passing through your 
fair city we wondered if you could 
give us a bite to eat.” 

Hootie, trying to speak as kind- 
ly as he could, answered, ““We’re 
sorry but our mother isn’t home 
—and—besides—we’re expecting 
company.” 

“Brother,” interrupted Scootie, 
“may I speak with you inside? 
Excuse us for a moment,” she 
apologized to the dog, to the cat 
and to the rat. 


“Hootie, we can’t turn those 
poor, thin, halfstarved creatures 
away without feeding them,” ex- 
claimed Scootie, while the tears 
fell from her eyes thick and fast. 

“I—_ don’t know what Mama 
would do if she was here,” hesi- 
tated Hootie. 
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“Remember what she said be- 
fore she left,’”’ reminded Scootie 
triumphantly. “She said when we 
shared what we had, we received 
an added joy—those were her 
very words.” 

“Yes, she did say that,” agreed 
Hootie rather reluctantly. “We'll 
take them around to the back and 
put some food for them on that 
old packing case in the shed.” 

“Hootie Owl, you ought to be 
ashamed,” Scootie scolded him 
severely. “Put them out in the 
shed—indeed we won’t. They’re 
going to sit up at the table and 
they’re going to eat from our very 
best china tea set.” 

And so it was, Tramp, Doodles, 
and Squeakie (perched on the big 
dictionary) gathered around the 
festive board. How those three did 
eat, to be sure! There seemed no 
end to Tramp’s capacity. As 
Hootie noticed the food disap- 
pearing like magic he became 
quite worried. 

“There won’t be any left for 
Mamma Owl’s party,” he whis- 
pered in Scootie’s ear. 

At this point Tramp arose and 
with a courteous bow to his host 
and hostess said, “I’m afraid we 
must be moving on, but—before 
we leave I want to thank you for 
your kind generosity.” Taking a 
quick survey of what remained on 
the table he sighed pensively, 
“we'll be feeling the pangs of 
hunger by this evening again.” 

Scootie said something in an 
undertone to Hootie. 

“Go ahead,” he _ consented 
gioomily. ‘““There isn’t enough left 
to satisfy Mrs. Pig, let alone the 
others.” 


And so it was, Tramp, Doodles 


Scootie gathered it all up and 
handed it to Tramp. 

“T thank you for myself and also 
on behalf of my traveling com- 
panions,” he gratefully. 
“There are many who are com- 
fortably housed, who do not seem 
to realize what a small kindness 
means to us, the homeless ones.” 
He gravely bowed again and then 
they took their departure. 

They had no sooner disap- 
peared down the road when Mrs. 
White Owl bustled in. 

“My goodness—I thought I’d 
never get here,’ she confided 
breathlessly. “Everybody I met 
had to stop and chat a while. My 
gracious,” she stopped suddenly 
on catching sight of the table. 
“What in the world?” 

“It was Scootie’s idea,’’ spoke 
up Hootie. 

“Will Somebody please ex- 
plain,” gasped Mrs. White Owl, 
as she sank into a chair. 

Before Somebody could utter a 
word Hootie yelled, “Here they 
come,” 

And they did come, a happy, 
chattering group of Mrs. White 
Owl’s dearest friends — and — 
what’s more every single one of 
them was carrying some sort of 
a parcel. 

“T smell meat and carrot loaf,” 
broke out Hootie impulsively. 

“Certainly you do,” laughed 
Mrs. Hen. “It’s coming right out 
of this basket I’m holding.” 

“What’s all this about?” Mrs. 
White Owl was more puzzled than 
ever. 
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AUTUMN MYSTERY 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Every single autumn, 
Without having to be told, 
The oak trees and the maples 


change 
Their greens for red and goid. 


They never use an easel, 

Nor paint of any hue. 

I don’t know how they do it, 
But I’m surely glad THEY do! 


“We got together and decided 
that everything being rationed 
and all, that in due fairness to 
you, not intending any slight upon 
your hospitality whatsoever, that 
each of us should contribute some- 
thing and make it a real Thanks- 
giving spread.” Mrs. Squirrel was 
completely out of breath when she 
finished. 

Now, Scootie, you tell our part,” 
nudged Hootie who had quite re- 
covered his drooping spirits. 

Scootie shyly related the story 
about their hungry visitors, clos- 
ing quickly with, “Remember, 
Mamma Owl, you told us that 
sharing with others brings an 
added joy.” 

By the nods and smiles of ap- 
proval, which flashed from one to 
the other you could see that every- 
one present heartily agreed. 

It really must be so for that 
Thanksgiving Day proved toe be 
the jolliest, happiest, yes and the 
most joyful one that had ever 
been experienced in Animal-Land. 


and Squeakie gathered around the festive board. 
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And now, Ebenezer is signing off again. Goodbye. 
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EBENEZER PONDERS 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Ebenezer hurried out to get himself a drink 

And when he had refreshed himself, he paused a while to think 
How much we all depend on water in our daily plan 

For water is essential to the happiness of man 

We drink it for our better health 

We use it making tea 

We bathe in it and swim in it 

We ride on lake and sea 

Our flowers and birds and little pets 

Must all get thirsty too 

Oh, if it weren’t for water 

What would everybody do 

Today the clouds drop gentle rain 

To make our gardens grow 

Tomorrow water takes the form 

Of icicles and snow 

Le 
That Ebenezer sends 

Across the air by radio to all his listening friends. 


t’s stop a bit and join the quiz 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 


What is H.0? 

Where does rain come from? 
Is all water salty? 

Name some bodies of salt water. 

What are fresh water fish? 

What is soft water? Hard water? 

What is water witching? 

Why doesn’t a shipwrecked person drink sea water? 
Can a person float in salt water? 

What would happen if there was no rain? 

What is carbonated water? 

What is distilled water? 

What flowers grow in water? 

Name several forms of moisture. 

How does water help keep us fit? 

How does water help keep us clean? 

What nut grows in salt water? 

What is a geyser? 

What makes water hot? 


Unscramble: Drink water the best is. 


Pick out the words that apply to bodies of water: 


mountain river ocean isthmus 
canal pool plain lake 
grass falls geyser spring 
ladder 
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The Little Brown Monkey 


was great excite- 
ment in the toyshop all night. The 
lonesome little brown monkey on 
the top shelf was just as excited as 
everybody elsé, but nobody knew 
that, because nobody knew he was 
up there. He just peeked down be- 
tween the boxes and watched 
everything that happened, and 
kept as still as a mouse. But all the 
time he was thinking and wonder- 
ing, just as the others were. And 
what he was wondering about was 
the big box that had come just be- 
fore the storekeeper locked up the 
store and went home for the night. 
Usually, when a new box came, 
the storekeeper opened it right 
away to see what new things he 
had to sell. But tonight he had 
been in a hurry, and had pushed 
the box over behind the counter 
and gone home and left it there. 

For awhile everything was 
quiet. All the little animals and 
toys kept perfectly still, because 
they always wanted to be sure 
that no one was around. Then, too, 
the street light out in front of the 
store shone in and lighted things 
up, and often people passing by 
would stop and look in at the 
things in the window. And if any- 
body ever looked in and happened 
to see a parade of stuffed animals 
and dolls, or if they ever happened 
to hear some of the toys calling 
back and forth to each other, they 
might have run down the street 
yelling, ““Help! Police!’ and come 
back with six or eight big police- 
men to see what it was all about. 
So usually there was no noise at 
all until after everybody had gone 
to bed, and the toys were pretty 
sure that no one else would look in 
at the window. 


All this time the little brown 
monkey lay there thinking about 
other big boxes that the store- 
keeper had opened. He remem- 
bered the time the big baby doll 
had been taken out of her box, and 
everybody had gasped and stared 
at her because she was so pretty. 
There had been other dolls in the 
same box, some little and some 
big, but none of them had been so 
pretty as she was. Then, too, he 
remembered the box the brown 
velvet cow had come in. There 
were twelve of them, all just alike, 


And the New Box 


KAREN A. B. BURDETT 


but they had all been sold except 
the one that was still left on the 
bottom shelf. They were all cute, 
of course, and the little brown 
monkey often wondered if they 
gave milk like real cows. But he 
guessed they didn’t, because he 
never saw anybody milk them, 
and he thought probably the milk 
wouldn’t be so good, anyway. It 
might taste kind of velvety, and 
that wouldn’t be so good, for milk. 

While he was thinking, he heard 
a big growly voice on the shelf 
right under him, say, “Hey, Fuz- 
zy-Face, what do you suppose is in 
the box?’? Now the monkey could 
see at least six animals with fuzzy 
faces, and he didn’t know which 
one was supposed to answer. The 
little white sheep had a fuzzy face, 
and the two teddybears had fuzzy 
faces, and the airedale dog and the 
three white rabbits that hopped 
when you pushed a button on the 
end of a rubber tube, they all had 
fuzzy faces. But the brown velvet 
cow didn’t; and the gray donkey 
with the big ears that flapped 
when he opened his mouth, and the 
elephant that wagged his head 
when you pulled his tail up and 
down, and the little brown horse 
on wheels, none of them had fuzzy 
faces. And of course the little 
brown monkey himself didn’t. He 
was fuzzy all over, but his face 
was made of soft smooth cloth like 
mother’s gloves. Besides, he knew 
nobody would be talking to him, 
anyway. He was quite sure he 
knew who had spoken, although he 
couldn’t see him. It was the big 
shaggy lion on the shelf below 
him, because the big shaggy 
growly voice just fitted him. 

So he waited and watched to 
see who would answer, and would 
you believe it?—the green iron 
frog that opened his mouth for 
pennies, spoke up and said, ““Were 
you speaking to me?” Well, 
everybody laughed then, be- 
cause he was the last one in 
the shop that could ever be 
called “Fuzzy-face.” 
The lion’s big growly 
voice said, “No, I 
didn’t mean you, but | 
you'll do if you 
know what’s inc 
the box.” 


“‘What box?” asked the frog. Of 
course he knew what box, just as 
everybody else did, but I guess he 
thought the lion wasn’t very polite 
and he’d have some fun with him. 

“Why, you big iron-head, the 
box under the counter.” 

‘What counter ?” asked the frog. 

Well, the lion got so mad he just 
wagged his head back and let out 
a roar, and jumped down off the 
shelf right on top of the frog, but 
all he did was bang his nose on 
the frog’s hard iron back, and 
scrape his claws over the frog’s 
hard iron sides, so that it made the 
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shivers run up and down his own 
shaggy back. And he put his tail 
between his legs, the way a dog 
does when he is ashamed, and 
turned around and sat down on 
the edge of the shelf, just as meek 
and quiet as you please. 

The big baby doll was a little 
sorry for him, so she said, ““Go and 
look at the top of the box and see 
if it says anything about what’s 
inside.” That made the lion feel 
better, because he knew somebody 
else wanted to know what was in 
the box, too. So he went over and 
jumped up onto the counter and 
peeked over at the top of the box, 
but whatever it said he couldn’t 
read it. So he called over to the 
gray elephant, who had been made 
in a factory where there were lots 
of books, and was supposed to 
know a great deal, and said, 
“Come on over here and see if you 
can make it out.” So the big gray 
elephant got down very slowly and 
carefully off his shelf. He never 
jumped down, and never hurried 
for anything or anybody. Some 
could jump, and some could run, 
and some could hop, and some 
could just roll along on their 
wheels, but the gray elephant al- 
ways picked up his feet very care- 
fully and put them down very 
carefully, and nodded his head 
just a little bit with each step, just 
the way real elephants do. 

Well, he went over and looked 
at the big box, and one by one the 
others got up from wherever they 
had been put, and in no time there 
was a crowd looking it over. The 
little brown monkey on the top 
shelf wished he could go down, but 
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he was afraid they wouldn’t want 
him, so he just stayed up and 
watched through the crack be- 
tween the boxes. 

The big gray elephant spelled 
out the word, “R-U-S-H,” and 
when he told them it said “Rush,” 
the shaggy lion said, “I never 
heard of a Rush. Do you suppose 
it has two legs or four?” Well, no- 
body seemed to know, so the gray 
elephant looked on the other side 
and found another word that he 
spelled out for them: “C. O. D.” 
Now everybody knows that means 
“‘Cash on delivery,” which tells the 
mailman or the expressman that 
he must get the money before he 
leaves the box. But the gray ele- 
phant didn’t know that, so he 
looked at it awhile and said, “Oh, 
yes, I know; it says ‘Cod.’ ” 

“Well,” said the big green frog, 
“T know what a Cod is; it’s a kind 
of fish, but I hope they aren’t 
sending any fish here to the store. 
I’m sure I don’t know what kind 
of fun we could have with cod- 
fish.” 

Well, they all puzzled and 
thought and tried to figure it out, 
and finally the little Dutch doll 
with golden curls went over to the 
side of the box and knocked on it 
three times, just as you would 
knock on somebody’s door. I don’t 
know what she expected to hear. 
Maybe she was just knocking to 
see whether it sounded big and 
empty, or full and packed tight. 
Anyway, what she did hear sur- 
prised her so inat she fell over 
backwards and knocked down one 
of the sheep and both bears. For 
while they all stood listening, 


there was a tiny knock from in- 
side, just three times, like an echo 
Well, they picked themselves up 
and looked at each other with 
their eyes big, and somebody whis- 
pered, “Try it again.” So the little 
Dutch doll knocked again, this 
time four times, and sure enough, 
there was an answer from inside 
—just four knocks! 

All this time the little brown 
monkey on the top shelf was near- 
ly bursting with excitement, but 
all he could do was watch the 
others and wait. So he pushed 
aside, very carefully and slowly, 
the little tin jar full of penny dolls 
that was in front of him, so he 
could see a little better. 

Well, the other toys played 
around the box all night, and 
sometimes they would go up close 
and knock, and always they got 
an answer from inside just like 
the knock. But they couldn’t find 
out any more than that. They even 
trieu shouting to whomever was 
inside it, but that didn’t do any 
good at all. Either the box was too 
thick to hear, or else they couldn’t 
make him understand. 

Finally they got tired, one by 
one, and went back to their shelves 
to go to sleep, and by the time 
they had all quieted down, the lit- 
tle brown monkey was sleepy, too 
—so sleepy he couldn’t be both- 
ered any more wondering what 
was in the box. And do you know, 
he fell asleep right where he was. 
with his little head sticking out 
between the boxes and almost 
hanging off the shelf. And that 
was all anybody found out that 
night about the big new box. 


Mother Wasp, Junior Wasp and 


Illustrations 
by EDGAR A. WHITNEY 


Baby Wasp 


Mihavame 3UTTERFLY and 
Senora Cacada sat sipping their 
tea from the heart of a dandelion. 
Junior Wasp zoomed by, carrying 
in wood for his mother. He was so 
manly and clean and business-like 
that Madame Butterfly’s heart 
was filled with envy. 

“Why can’t I have a son like 
that?” she sighed. “My children 
never help me, All they do is flit 
around and play all day.” 

Senora Cacada sipped her tea 
thoughtfully. “Yes, it must be a 
comfort to Mrs. Wasp to have such 


CLARE WHITNEY 


helpful children—they say that 
even the baby helps. My children 
run away and never come home 
again. They go singing and traips 
ing around the meadow with never 
a care in the world. No wonder I 
can’t have a beautiful home like 
Mrs. Wasp’s.” 

“Well, if you ask me,” said 
Madame Butterfiy, flaunting her 
lovely gown, “I’d rather keep my- 
self looking beautiful than to have 
a beautiful home like Mrs. Wasp 
—what a drab little person she 
is!” 
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‘“‘And don’t forget,” said Senora 
Cacada, “that I have to spend a lot 
of time on my singing—I couldn’t 
very well neglect my voice, just 
to stay home and take care of the 
house, and train the children!” 

Mrs. Wasp hurried busily by. 
She was too happy building her 
home and bringing up her family 
to worry about whether she was 
drab or not. Nor did she have time 
to listen to what her neighbors 
were saying about her. She had 
plenty to do at home, and no time 
to be whiling away an afternoon 
sipping tea from a dandelion. 

Junior was home ahead of her. 
He had brought in the wood, and 
was now taking care of the baby. 
He bathed and sunned her, and 
put her back to bed in her own 
little room. Then he ran out to get 
some honey for her lunch. 


“Hurry back,” said Mother 
Wasp, “there’s a lot of work to be 
done on this house yet, and I’m 
afraid I’ll have to stay home most 
of the afternoon to lay some more 
eggs. Tomorrow we'll both get an 
early start as we’ll have to have 
another room ready for the new 
baby that is coming soon... and 
we'll have to have some food 
stored up for him, too, because 
when he comes he’ll be very hun- 
gry.” 

“Okay, Mom,” said Junior. “But 
first I'll have to get a big lunch for 
Baby Wasp so she’ll grow fast and 
be able to help us with the new 
baby. I’ll bring you something to 
eat, too—don’t worry. I’ll be back 
in a jiffy!” 

So Mother Wasp worked on the 
house a while, laying the founda- 
tions for the new room. Then she 
laid some eggs and rested till Jun- 
ior came flying back with plenty 
of food for all of them. 

Baby Wasp must have heard 
Junior zooming in—boys just 
can’t do anything quietly—for she 
awoke and opened her mouth wide 
for food. Baby Wasp tried to help, 
too. If she opened her mouth very 


wide, the food might not be spilled. 
But no matter how careful she 
tried to be, some of the food would 
miss her mouth—you know how 
babies are— So what did she do? 
She put on her bib all by herself. 
The bib is really a part of her 
neck. It is a piece of loose skin 
that she can spread out and take 
in at will. The bib caught all the 
crumbs and bits of honey. Baby 
Wasp licked off all the crumbs and 
honey, and then put the bib away 
for next time. Junior hurried 
away to bring in some more wood, 
and Baby Wasp snuggled into her 
blanket and went to sleep. 

The next day Madame Butterfly 
and Senora Cacada were strolling 
through the meadow. Madame 
Butterfly stopped at every clover 
head to take a drink and to preen 
herself, while Senora skipped 
along practicing her scales. 

“‘Let’s go over to the Dandelion 
Tearoom again today,” suggested 
Madame Butterfly. 

“Yes, let’s,” said Sefiora Ca- 
cada. “It’s quite a long journey, 
but we can rest after we get there, 
and maybe we can hear some more 
news about Mrs. Wasp — poor 


drab little woman—and her fam- 
ily.” 
So they lazed along through the 
meadow till they came to the Dan- 
delion Tearoom. But, alas, it must 
have been bombed during the 
night! The bright yellow tearoom 
had gone, and in its place was just 
a round ball of white ashes. A 
light wind blew over the meadow, 
and the hoary dandelion bobbed 
lightly away. 

Madame Butterfly and Senora 
Cacada had nowhere to go to talk 
things over. Madame Butterfly’s 
fine clothes were bedraggled from 
the long journey, and Sefiora Ca- 
cada was hoarse from singing so 
much—or maybe it was from get- 
ting her feet wet in the dew. They 
had no home to go to. Their chil- 
dren had all deserted them. 

The Wasp family passed them 
on their busy way. Mother Wasp. 
Junior Wasp, and this time Baby 
Wasp—they were on their way 
home, each carrying as much 
wood as he could to build new 
rooms to their lovely home. 

“Look!” said Madame Butterfly 
wistfully, “even Baby Wasp 
helps!’ 


A Happy Day 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


Diaseue was a very happy 
little boy. For it was Saturday 
and on Saturday his daddy didn’t 
have to go to his office downtown. 
Sometimes that meant they 
worked together in the workroom- 


shop in the basement, sometimes it 
meant they took a long hike. And 
hiking was Tommy’s favorite pas- 
time. 

“Well, what shall we do today, 
Tommy?” asked Mr. Knight at 
the breakfast table. “T’ll let you 
decide.” 

“We-l-l,” grinned Tommy from 
above his steaming oatmeal, “I’d 
like to go on a hike ... . a nice 
long one.” 


Mr. Knight laughed. “Leng 
enough that we will need to take 
our lunch?” he asked. 

“You bet!” Tommy agreed. 
“That will be perfectly corking.” 

So they packed their pack bas- 
ket full of the things they liked 
best on their hikes and started 
out, dressed in warm jackets, caps 
and boots. 

Mr. Knight knew a great deal 
about Nature and so he pointed 
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out interesting things along the 
way. There was a ground-bird’s 
nest, a woodpecker pecking an- 
grily at a huge tree trunk, and 
high in a tree an oriole’s nest, 
swinging in the breeze. 

It was autumn and the ground 
was covered with leaves when 
Tommy and his daddy reached the 
woods. It was fun to scuff through 
them and listen to them swish. 

They climbed over and under 
fences, up over a rocky ledge and 
finally Tommy said: 

“It’s nearly noon, Daddy, don’t 
you think we had better have our 
lunch?” 


“How do you know that it is 
nearly noon, Tommy?” asked his 
father, smiling. 

“Because the sun is straight 
overhead and when I stand this 
certain way that you taught me 
my shadow is thin.” 

“Good for you, son!” said Mr. 
Knight, pleased that his little son 
had remembered what he had 
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taught him. “Well, I, too, am 
hungry and here is a sheltered 
spot to build a fire.” 

So they built their fire, roasted 
the buns and wienies which they 
had brought with them, drank the 
hot cocoa from their thermos bot- 
tle and then Tommy said: 

“You go over the fence and 
look for that sumac you wanted to 
find, Daddy. And when I call you, 
come. I have a s’prise for you.” 

“All right,” laughed Mr. 
Knight, starting out. This was a 
favorite game with them. One or 
the other would hide something 
good to eat in the pack basket and 
then surprise the other one with 
it at “mess time.” 

From the corner of the pack 
basket, Tommy drew out a small 
bag. Then he found a _ pointed 
stick that was just right. From 
the bag he took a plump white 
marshmallow and put it on the 
end of the stick and then held it 
over the fire, turning it until it 
was a golden brown on all sides. 


A Glad Day for Chinese 
Boys and Girls 


Dw you know that the Chi- 
nese folks who live in our country 
have a New Year’s Day of their 
own? And a glad day it is for all 
of them and especially for the 
boys and girls. 

The Chinese do not follow our 
calendar and so their New Year’s 
Day comes some time between 
January 20 and February 20 each 
year. Their calendar dates are 
fixed by the moon. Chinese 
months average only twenty- 
seven and a half days each, which 
makes their year have only 354 
days. 

What the boys and girls like 
very much about their New 
Year’s Day is the parade of the 
dragon, which takes place at 
noon of this day in Philadelphia, 
New York and San Francisco, 
cities which have a large Chinese 
population. 

This dragon is a monster, six- 
teen feet long, which takes a good 
many men inside of it to support 
it. It is green and gold and fiery 
red:and has a great ugly head. 

The man inside the head keeps 
one hand out as the dragon passes 
along through the streets where 
the Chinese live, to receive what 
are known as the gifts to the 
dragon and draws them into its 


mouth. The gifts are supposed to 
bring good luck from the dragon 
to the givers in the new year, ac- 
cording to an old Chinese belief. 

But the main reason for the 
gifts of money, which is tied in 
red paper and let down to the 
dragon by means of strings from 
the upper windows of the houses, 
is the desire of the Chinese to be 
kind to any of their poor people. 

Boys and girls save for a long 
time so that they can make fine 
big gifts for poor children. No 
Chinese people are ever allowed 
by their fellow countrymen in our 
land to beg, and none is allowed 
to accept aid: from our govern- 


SMILE 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
A gift that’s always 

Real worth while 


Is just a cheery 
Friendly smile. 


It spreads good cheer 
And friendship, too; 
And that’s a lot 

Of good to do! 


Then he called his daddy, who 
came running very fast. 

“Marshmallows!” cried Mr. 
Knight. “What a treat!’ 

And so Tommy and his daddy 
sat by the fire and roasted marsh- 
mallows and talked for a long 
time. Mr. Knight told Tommy one 
of the Boy Scout stories he liked 
so well and Tommy told his daddy 
about some of the things he did in 
school. 

Soon it was time to go home 
and so they very carefully 
stamped out all of the fire and 
then spread it out and covered it 
with dirt. Tommy even went back 
once to look, to make sure there 
wasn’t even one tiny spark. 

“For if there were a fire, it 
would spoil our whole hike,” he 
explained as he joined his father. 
“I know that forest fires start 
just that easy for I have read 
about them.” 

“You are right,” agreed his fa- 
ther as they swung along home— 
tired but happy. 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


ment. This is due to a fine spirit 
of brotherhood which character- 
izes the Chinese, and is one rea- 
son why we should admire and 
respect the people of this race. 

It is one of the finest sights to 
see the Chinese boys and girls 
laughing and shouting and clap- 
ping their hands as they let down 
their gifts for the dragon on their 
New Year’s Day. 

Another reason for their glad- 
ness is that all their birthdays, 
everybody’s in each family, are 
celebrated on this. same day. In 
this way both a New Year’s and a 
birthday feast are held together 
in the evening, and this is why it 
is an unusually fine meal, the very 
best that every Chinese family 
can afford. 

Since the sad war between 
China and Japan has been going 
on, the gifts to the dragon have 
been sent each year for the relief 
of war sufferers in the homeland. 
Also, the New Year’s dinner is 
much less so that more can be 
sent by all the people for war re- 
lief. Such a spirit of sacrifice 
proves how truly patriotic the 
Chinese people are. 

I hope many readers will have a 
chance some time to see the inter- 
esting parade I have told about. 
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The Poetry Corner 


KING TURKEY 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The turkey-gobbler’s very proud, 
But he has ample reason. 
It is because he reigns as king 
The whole Thanksgiving sea- 
son. 


His throne’s a 
white ; 
His court, the dining-room 
Where subjects come to honor 
him— 
They count it quite a boom. 


turkey-platter 


He treats them all so royally 
The days of his brief reign 
They hail with joy the time each 
year 
King Turkey comes again. 


MR. TURKEY 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
Mr. Turkey 
Takes a walk 
And gobble-gobbles 
Turkey talk. 


His face is red, 

His breath comes hard, 
He struts around 

The chicken yard. 


He spreads his tail 
And talks away 
And gobble-gobbles 

All the day! 


THANKSGIVING 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


Don’t you just love those Thanks- 
giving smells, 

And the lovely secret that each one 
tells? 


There’s gravy bubbling up and 
down, 

And just smell that turkey, crisp 
and brown! 


Oh! oh! There’s a great big, brown 
mince pie, 

Right out of the oven, oh me! oh 
my! 


And a pumpkin pie that smells of 
spice— 

Yummy, but isn’t Thanksgiving 
nice? 


ARE YOU HELPING? 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Are you doing your bit 
To win the war? 

Are you walking more 
Than you did before? 


Are you helping to save 
Both gas and tires? 
Are you saving tin cans 
And tubes, and wires? 


Are you saving all rubber? 
Have you learned to knit? 
Are you buying war stamps? 
Are you doing your bit? 


NOVEMBER 

VIVIAN G. GOULED 
November is a special month 
In many different ways 
With birthdays of past Presidents, 
And special holidays. 


There’s one day, though, in all the 
month, 

That stands above the rest, 

And that’s, of course, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, 

The day that I like best! 


THANKSGIVING DINNER 
ELLA WATERBURY GARDNER 
Yes, first of all we all must wait 
And bow our heads for grace. 
Quite reverently we sat about 
Each quiet in his place. 


The turkey had been baked a 
brown, 
Potatoes mashed till white. 
The candied sweet potatoes were 
An appetizing sight. 


The celery was long and crisp. 
The biscuits didn’t burn. 

The meal was so delicious I 
Could scarcely wait my turn. 


In war days we do not have all 
The things that once we could. 

We all kept hoping soldier boys 
Were faring just as good. 


NOVEMBER 
NORMAN C, SCHLICHTER 
November calls the cows and 
sheep 
Indoors from chilling fields ; 
And calls us all to give glad thanks 
For earth’s good harvest yields. 
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CLARA G. CORNELL 


Though some November days are 
gray 
The month is far from dreary 
For Indian Summer is so bright 
It makes the whole world 
cheery. 


And though the gardens are quite 
brown, 
Chrysanthemums are blooming, 
And though the summer sports 
are done 
The football games are boom- 
ing. 


And when the first flakes flutter 
down 
The children are delighted; 
But nothing beats Thanksgiving 
Day 
When they’re to Gran’s invited. 


SCUFFING LEAVES 
CLARA G. CORNELL 
We like to have the leaves fall 
down 
And lie in heaps around, 
Because it’s fun to wade through 
them 
And make the swushing sound 


We like to hear the ‘‘swush- 
swush-swush,” 
We think the sound is sweet, 
And so we wade through every 
heap 
As we go down the street. 


THANKSGIVING 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


This year Thanksgiving Day 
means more 
Than ever it has meant before, 
Because the war has made me see 
How very grateful I should be 
For all the food I have to eat— 
Fresh vegetables, fruit, eggs 
and meat— 
For shoes and clothes to keep me 
warm, 
A home to guard me from thé 
storm. 
These blessings I now realize 
Are something I should greatly 
prize, 
And so on this Thanksgiving Day 
With grateful heart my thanks 
I say. 
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Question: I would like information on the animals 
of South America. Any information will be ap- 
preciated. 


ANSWER: The animals that I find best known in 
Central and South America are the following: Cat- 
tle, Llama, Alpaca, Chincilla, Jaguar, Peccary, Red- 
howling Monkey. For references regarding any of 
the following, I refer you to Compton’s Pictured En- 
eyelopedia, Frank’s South America, Waldeck’s “Ex- 
ploring the Jungle.” 


Question: I have a problem with which I am 
struggling and I don’t know just how to deal with 
it. I have a girl in my third grade who is very 
gifted. She has a high I. Q. She is 8 years old. I 
give her advanced work but I feel there is more I 
should do for her. Would you suggest some things 
which I could do or suggest some books to which 
I may go to for help? 


ANSWER: Would suggest enriching the curricu- 
‘um with more reading, harder reading and more 
varied reading (magazines, extra books, news- 
papers, etc). More assignments calculated to in- 
crease specific skills like: A story supplemented by 
thought-provoking questions. Directions calling for 
very accurate reading with close attention to details. 
Reading under time pressure followed by thought 
questions to be answered in writing tests of all 
kinds. Preparation of selections to be read orally 
to the group. Reading more library books and giving 
brief reports to group. In charge of bulletin board, 
class notices, library table, etc. Made leader of group 
in dramatic reading. Made president of story or book 
club, ete. 


Question: I have been making up my book list for 
next term, and would appreciate any help you can 
give me. I am very anxious to secure a good 
Arithmetic Work Book for my Third Grade. What 
I am most interested in is one that will provide a 
great amount of graded drill in the fundamentals. 
Most books I have used are lacking in this respect. 
I would also like to have the name of an English 
book that you think is particularly suitable for 
use in the Third Grade. 


ANSWER: I would recommend the following 
Arithmetic Work Books. They are only a few of a 
long list of good ones. Arithmetic Work Book— 
Knight-Studebaker, Scott, Foresman; Arithmetic 
Work Book—Upton, American Book Co.; In the 
Number Three Series—Aldridge, McKee, Harter 
Co. For excellent language series. Again, they are 
very numerous. May I suggest two of the newer and 
one of the older series which I have used with satis- 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac 
tical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


faction: “We Talk and Write Series”—O’Rourke, 
White, Dinwoodey, Winn, Scott, Foresman; “Let’s 
Talk”—McKee and Harrison, Houghton; “Speaking 
and Writing English’—Sheridan-Mathews-Kleiser, 
Benjamin Sanborn & Co. 


Question: I am planning to have a Dutch pregram 
to be given by my first grade. Could you advise 
me as to where I could obtain some suitable ma- 
terial? 


ANSWER: For helps on your Dutch program | 
would suggest the following: For general informa- 
mation: In Wooden Shoe Land, Thorsmark, Row; 
Dutch Twins, Perkins, Houghton; Kit and Kat, 
Houghton. For plays, poems, etc.: Correlated Cur- 
riculum Activities (Guide Book), Tuttle, Creative 
Ed. Society, Mankato, Minn. For Units all worked 
out: Units 48 (40c), 44 (40c). Address Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit Series, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


Question: Will you kindly suggest some good 
reading readiness tests for first grade children? 


ANSWER: There are many splendid batteries of 
reading readiness tests for first grade children. | 
suggest some that I find being widely used: Ready 
to Read—Betts, Metropolitan Tests, Gates Tests, 
Reading Aptitude Tests, Houghton; Reading Readi- 
ness Test—Van Wagenen. 


Question: I'd like to get in touch with four or five 
excellent helps for Remedial Readings. Can you 
suggest any? 


ANSWER: There are numerous helps of this kind 
for the teacher. One hesitates to list a few from a 
list so vast, but I will list those I see more widely 
used by teachers. “Children Who Cannot Read,” 
Monroe, University of Chicago Press; “Prevention 
and Correction of Reading Difficulties,’ Betts, Row 
Peterson; “Improvement of Basic Reading Abili- 
ties,” Durrell, Houghton; “Teaching Reading to 
Slow Learning Children,” Kirk, Ginn. 


Question: Do you think children should be told 
their rate of reading? 


ANSWER: I most assuredly do. Every child is 
interested not only in his rate of reading but in the 
techniques that accomplished or failed to accom- 
plish the expected rate. In the lower grades, the 
children would be interested in working out a 
chart—“How to Improve My Reading Rate.” Con- 
stant reference to their own chart and complete un- 
derstanding of it, would tend to throw attention on 
the side of correcting numerous bad reading habits. 
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November Art Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


tim.e and 
harvest time should mean more to 
us this year than it has for a long, 
long time. There is hardly a child 
who has not become familiar with 
gardening and the vital impor- 
tance of growing foods to eat. 
Children may draw and paint 
scenes of gardening activities, or 
life on a farm where every out- 
door duty has meant a new experi- 
ence, 

Have the children write a story 
of their new experiences. 


Harvest Border 
(Pages 32-33) 

Harvest time is Thanksgiving 
time. There are many things we 
can use as illustrative material 
for a border for the room this 
month. Fruits and vegetables are 
colorful and easy to design. Then 
there are scenes depicting the Pil- 
grims, or farm yard scenes with a 
turkey in evidence, or geese, chick- 
ens and ducks. 

To make the border have con- 
tinuity. Have some point in the 
border repeat at an even level. The 
illustration shows a stem. The left 
hand end joins the right hand end 
if the motif is repeated. It would 
be well to keep this in mind, even 
though the individual motifs of 
the pupils may vary. 

The coloring may be in flat, 
clear colors; or it would look very 
well in naturalistic colors. Look 
up pictures in plant catalogs or 
other printed matter for sugges- 
tions. 

Below are various art problems 
that may be decorated with fruit 
designs. 


Decorating a Cardboard Box 
(Page 34) 
Perhaps we would like to send 
a Thanksgiving gift to some boy 
in the service. He would appre- 
ciate a box that is decorated espe- 
cially for him. The illustration 
gives all the necessary details for 
decorating such a box. Boxes also 
make beautiful containers for 
gifts next month. Why not deco- 
rate our boxes now before the 
Christmas rush is on. 


Delightful Paper Construction 
(Page 35 

There are at least two good rea- 
sons for teaching paper construc- 
tion in all the school grades. It en- 
courages creative pattern draft- 
ing, and also paper is an inexpen- 
sive material with which to work. 


Paper, as a medium, has many 
possibilities for making attractive 
things. The lesson illustrated is 
the construction of Christmas tree 
ornaments. This is a very fasci- 
nating problem. 

Much time should be allowed 
for this lesson, for children can 
not be rushed when making forms 
that require accuracy. Then, too, 
one little form suggests another, 
and the tendency is to make many 
different ornaments. 


November Calendar 
(Page 36) 

Let us each make a little cut- 
paper picture using harvest time 
as a subject. Make your drawing 
on one side of a sheet of black 
paper. Use light weight paper. 
(Or the cutting may be on white 
typing paper to be mounted upon 
black later on.) The Teacher may 
make suggestions to each pupil 
for keeping his lines well connect- 
ed. Children may illustrate gar- 
dening or harvest scenes, historic 
subjects or fruit still-life composi- 
tions. 

A problem, such as this one re- 
quires individual thinking and 
planning. One rather feels the 
work when cutting it. The result- 
ing effect will be crisp and strong. 


Primary Arithmetic Seatwork 
(Page 31) 

Here are some very interesting 
sidelights on the little pig that 
went to market. Why not correlate 
this lesson with a study on being 
careful and safety first rules. Why 
not let the pupils attempt such 
drawings themselves involving 
only one problem. There is no limit 
to the ideas that may be added to 
any standard rhyme. 


Primary Reading Seatwork 
(Page 30) 

Of course we all know Deedle 
Deedle Dumpling—his other name 
was John. He was like a lot of chil- 
dren who leave all their toys scat- 
tered about on the floor. But worst 
of all, he went to bed with all his 
clothes on, except one shoe and 
sock. Let us read the text carefully 
and answer the questions in- 


volved. 
Lesson sheets of this kind 
should be traced and _hecto- 


graphed, or duplicated in some 
other manner, so each child may 
have an individual illustration to 
work with and color. 


THE AMERICAN {| CRAYON COMPANY 


NOW 


CHILDS LIBRARY 


American (4.222 
Merican hildhoy¢i: 


EST 


ALL THE OLD FAVORITE 
STORIES OF CHILDHOOD 


For only 


Here are the classics ef child- 
hood, the stories that have en- 
chanted boys and girls for genera- 
tions, in ONE big fat beautiful 
book for 4 to 8 year olds, and one 
for 8 to 12 year olds, at the amaz- 
ing price of only $1.00 each. If 
purchased in separate form the 
story content of these books would 


cost at least $10.00. 


The 4 to 8 year book contains 
over 30 stories like Black Sambo, 
Uncle Wiggily, Ginger Bread Boy, 
all with lovely illustrations. The 
book for older children contains 
more than 10 stories Hke Uncle 
Remus, Peter Pan, Racketty Pack- 
etty House, and others. 


Your local bookdealer has Amer- 
ican Childhood's Best Books, or or- 
der direct. If not entirely satisfred 
return the books within 10 days and 
purchase price will be refunded. 
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Digging the Potato 


Crop 
(See page 24) 

In the fall of the year, the farm- 
er digs and gathers his potato 
crop. He stores as many potatoes 
as his family will need in the barn 
or cellar. The remainder of the 
potato crop will be sold to a mar- 
ket in a nearby town. Have you 
ever helped pick up potatoes? 

Coloring suggestions: 

The boy has a red sweater and 
cap and wears blue overalls like 
his father who is driving the 
white horse. The harness is black. 
The potatoes are red-brown; the 
ground is a very light brown. The 
field beyond the fence is yellow 
brown. The trees have gay red and 
orange Autumn leaves. 


Vegetables on Parade 
(See page 25) 

Do you know the names of these 
vegetables? 

Draw other vegetables you like 
to eat and have them join the pa- 
rade. 

Coloring suggestions: 
Beet—dark red; Tomato— 
bright red; String bean— 
dark green; Carrot—orange; 
Potato—brown; red letters 
on slogan. 


inimitable lead. 


“BEGINNERS” 


AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


School Bureau 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


No uphill work with Dixon 
Beginners Pencils in your 
Primary Grades. In two fin- 


ishes—black, yellow: one 


“SIGHT SAVER” 


308 308SS 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


Color and cut out vegetables; 
add others if you wish and mount 
on background of light yellow or 
tan construction paper with a one 
inch or one and a half inch strip 
of dark blue or green for the vege- 
tables to stand on. The beet and 
potato can carry the slogan. 


The Inchies Inspect the 


Snow 
(See page 40) 
Suggestions to the teacher: 


For Nature Study this month, 
the Inchies point out the beauty 
and variety of snowflakes. If the 
classroom can be darkened so the 
sunlight streams in through a nar- 
row shaft, the children can see 
the floating particles of dust the 
Inchies refer to. 


Explain that clouds are con- 
densed vapor in the air. 


When it snows, suggest that the 
children notice the separate snow- 
flakes that alight on their clothing. 
Lay sheets of dark paper outside 
the classroom windows to display 
the flakes as they fall. 

Designing paper snowflakes 
similar to those in the illustration, 
or drawing them on the board 
makes an interesting art project. 
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Thanksgiving 


..- With all the fixings! 


THE PILGRIM VILLAGE 


is the most popular Thanksgiving seat 
work ever published. Here are Puritan 
men and women, Indians, log cabins, 
children and animals, trees and plants— 
the whole stirring panorama of the first 
Thanksgiving right before your pupil's 
eyes! All of it is in outline on sturdy card- 
board ready to be cut, colored, and con- 
structed into stand-up figures. Eight 
sheets of outlines with color suggestion 
sheet and detailed instructions, in port- 
folio. 


No. 8306 Per set postpaid $0,60 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


The Prize Turkeys . 


AGAIN we are thinking in 
terms of War Stamps and Bonds 
when we carry out this activity. 
The children are apt to buy War 
Stamps quite regularly enough 
but do not always reach the 
amount sufficient for a Bond. This 
is d scheme to encourage the pur- 
chase of the actual Bond. 

A turkey yard is constructed on 
one of the small tables in the 
room. The idea is to see how many 
turkeys can be collected there in 
preparation for the Thanksgiving 
Feast. When a Bond is purchased, 
a “turkey” is placed in the yard. 
Try this interesting experiment 
for the children will be very en- 
thusiastic about it. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


A Victory Garden Report 


IN this year when Victory 
Gardens have been so greatly 
stressed, the children are more 
than ever interested in the har- 
vesting of the crops. Let them find 
out from home the results of the 
harvest and bring to class a de- 
tailed report. It might consist of 
the following information. 

1. The numbers of jars of vege- 
tables, etc., canned by Mother. 

2. The number of bushels of po- 
tatoes harvested by Dad. 

Other items will doubtless be 
suggested by the pupils them- 
selves. An Arithmetic class could 
well profit by using these figures 
to get some interesting totals 
which in turn might be helpful to 
oeal boards in the town or city. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


The Thanksgiving Dinner 


ALL children are interested in 
the preparation for the Thanks- 
viving Dinner, and are eager to 
tell the rest of the class what they 
are going to have to eat. The Lan- 
yuage Period is usually the time 
for such conversation. We decided 
it might be more educational if 
the children could make a list of 
the various foods and tell the class 
where they came from, ete. For 
example, a pupil might say, ‘““We 
raised our own potatoes” or they 
came from the state of Maine or 
he might say they came from 
Idaho. “Our turkey was raised in 
Vermont: we raised the rest of 
the vegetables we’re having and 


the apples used for pies grew on 
our own fruit trees.” 

One can see by this report that 
the child realizes that food just 
doesn’t appear on the table on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 
Voice 


Development in Reading 


Readiness 
ONE of the most important 
points to develop in a Reading 
Readiness program is the use of a 
pleasant, well-modulated and dis- 
tinct voice. 

Young children are likely to go 
to one extreme or the other in the 
use of a voice that is too loud or 
one that is too indistinct. 

To develop more distinct tones 
the child who needs correction can 
be asked to go to a remote corner 
of the room and call directions 
such as, “Run to the door,” “Hop 
on one foot,” etc., to some child in 
the group. The child overcomes 
his shyness in most cases in his 
interest in giving commands. 
Telephone conversations over the 
toy telephones also do a great deal 
to improve the too quiet voice. 

The teacher who uses a low- 
pitched, well-modulated voice at 
all times can improve a child’s 
voice that is too loud. The child’s 
tendency is to speak with the same 
degree of intensity as the person 
with whom he is conversing. 

Individual charts do interest 
the children in overcoming baby 
talk and in making general im- 
provement. The following points 
can be listed: 1. Is my voice pleas- 
ant? 2. Can my voice be heard? 
3. Do I speak correctly ? Stars can 
be awarded as each point is devel- 
oped in a satisfactory manner. 

—HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 


Our New Scrapbook 


SINCE the month of February, 
with Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays, we have had a greater 
patriotic interest. We have dis- 
cussed our country, our flag, the 
Statue of Liberty, etc. The chil- 
dren began to collect pictures and 
are making a scrapbook. 

One day we discussed a name 
for our scrapbook. One child sug- 
gested George Washington, anoth- 
er, “I Pledge Allegiance,” Amer- 
ica, The Flag—and finally we de- 
cided to call it United States of 
America. 
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It has been surprising to watch 
our collection of pictures grow 
Each child’s name is placed under 
the picture he brings to kinder- 
garten. The cover of our scrap- 
book is brown—United States of 
America is printed in red, white. 
and blue; a picture of a small 
child carrying the American Flag 
is on the cover. Red, white, and 
blue cord holds it together. 

In the present days of patriotic 
fervor and emphatic democracy, it 
seems well, consciously, to try to 
gain these ideals and principles 
early in our lives. 

—ELIZABETH D. MACADAM 


Idle Time Means Mischief Time 
W HEN children finish assign- 
ments, I do not allow them to sit 
idle. Some children naturally 
think quicker and so of course fin- 
ish their arithmetic or writing 
quicker than the others. 

When the children finish their 
work, I allow them to do preject 
work. The boys go to the back of 
the room where they are making a 
bookcase from orange crates. 
When it is put together, they are 
going to paint it. The girls are 
knitting squares and when their 
squares are finished, they are go- 
ing to crochet the squares to- 
gether making an afghan for some 
hospital for children. 

The children enjoy working on 
their projects and often try to get 
their work done quickly so they 
can go on with their project work 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


On the Phone 

TELEPHONE etiquette and ora! 
composition made the right “con- 
nection”? when correlated with the 
pupils’ love of “talking on the 
*phone.” Several pupils brought 
toy telephones to school, and Miss 
B borrowed two others (life- 
sized) from the dramatics depart- 
ment of the school. After a visit to 
the downtown telephone office, 
where the operator explained how 
the telephoning was done, the pu- 
pils rigged a switchboard with 
two large boxes, into which were 
punched holes. The young opera- 
tors “plugged in” by means of 
round sticks from candy and ice- 
cream. Headphones were cut from 
pasteboard boxes, twine serving 
as wires. Types of calls made 
included: (1) Inviting grand- 
parents to attend a school féte: 
(2) Summoning the fire de- 
partment to rescue the pet kitty 
that refuses to descend from a 
tree; (3) Arranging a picnic with 
playmates. 


—J. C. BAKER 
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Books in Review 


LAYS OF THE NEW LAND—Charlie 
May Simon; illustrated by James 
MacDonald (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
$3.00. 


Here is a book for older chil- 
dren which introduces them to Poe, 
Whittier, Whitman, and Longfel- 
low as well as the moderns—Amy 
Lowell, Sandburg, Frost and oth- 
ers. Each sketch is written with 
a warmth of feeling which makes 
the poet a friendly sort of person, 
easy to know. The selections from 
the poets’ works are well chosen 
and serve frequently enough to in- 
terpret the writer. 


STRUGGLE IS OUR BROTHER — 
Gregor Felsen; illustrated’ by 
Woodi Ishmael (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) F2.00. 

Mikhail, a Cossack lad, hates 
the Nazis with all his being. The 
story follows his activities as a 
member of a guerilla band from 
the time his village is over-run un- 
til it is free once again. The plot is 
well defined and the entire story 
makes gripping reading. Mikhail 
reacts no differently than any 
boy country who loves the 
land of his birth. For older chil- 
dren ( 12- 16). 


THE GINGERBREAD Boy AND LIT- 
TLE BLACK SAMBO—Animated by 
Julian Wehr. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Ine.) $1.00. 

These two old favorites are gay 
and alluring with their intriguing 
animated colored pictures. Only 
the moving backward and forward 
of a small tab enables the animals 
and figures to actually demon- 
strate their antics. Children will 
be delighted with these little sto- 
ries and their “moving pictures.” 


WHO GOES TO 
Inchfawn; 
Thorne. 
$2.00. 
Children can’t help but get a 
thrill from this nature story-book 
where the little woods folk talk 
and act much as humans do. Here 


THE Woop—Fay 
illustrated by Diana 
(John C. Winston Co.) 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


they meet all their popular animal 
friends—the rabbit, duck, squir- 
rel, fox, mouse, frog, kitty and 
many others in much the same cir- 
cumstances, adventures and esca- 
pades as befall their own little 
lives. The illustrations lend an 
atmosphere of charm and realism, 
giving true expression to their 
acts. 


THE SEA SN 

Meader, illustrated by 
Shenton. (Harcourt, 
Company) $2.00. 

The Sea Snake is a fast-moving 
and exciting adventure novel 
which is very appropriate at this 
particular time. The attempts of 
Barney Cannon, sixteen year old 
son of a North Carolina fisher- 
man, to expose a suspected Nazi 
spy-ring, lead him into all sorts of 
complications. After being made 
prisoner on a Nazi submarine, 
Barney is brought to a camou- 
flaged German submarine base 
off the Bahamas. The story of 
how Barney escapes and a our 
government track down the Nazis 
is indeed colorful and thrilling. 

Stephen Meader has once again 
displayed his gift of story-telling. 
The fine narrative and originality 
of plot throughout The Sea Snake 
will appeal to all youngsters, espe- 
cially boys who have an interest in 
the sea. 


DERRY THE WOLFHOUND—Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Margaret S. 
Johnson and Helen Lossing John- 
son. (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany) $1.75. 

Derry, an Irish wolfhound, is 
the hero of this dog story for chil- 
dren. Derry’s many adventures— 
his escape from a cage at the 
County Fair, his gay romping 
with the animals on the Wood 
farm, the tragic results of his first 
encounter with a porcupine, his 
daring rescue of a baby lamb and 
finally his safe return home after 
being kidnapped—all are told in a 
delightful way in this tender and 
sympathetic tale. 


phen W. 
Edward 
Brace and 


In the Better 
Positions 


Opportunity knocks now as never before 


ROCKY MT. 


Largest, 


Write For Enrollment Material 


TEACHERS. AGENCY 


Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in 


Derry is portrayed with humor 
and understanding and children 
will share in the many joys and 
sorrows of his puppyhood. Indeed, 
this beautifully illustrated story 
holds appeal for all children. It 
will appeal to children who know 
and love animals and will stimu- 
late the interest of those un- 
familiar with the animal world. 


Not a day passes over the earth 
but men and women of no note do 
great deeds, speak great words, 
and suffer noble sorrows. Of these 
obscure heroes, philosophers, and 
martyrs the greater part will 
never be known till that hour 
when many that were great shall 
be small, and the small great.— 
CHARLES READE. 


Of ational College of Cducalion 
TEACHERS ARE IN 0 of DEMAND 


Fall program ef preparation for teaching. Elementery 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care certers 
Cefidren's demonstration school and observation center 
Speeial summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diplema, 2-year certifieate and l-year course 
fer college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae 
National Cellege ef Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 312-P Evanston, tI! 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


Fer over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley 
Company. A complete stock of 
their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE PERFECT MODELING MATERIAL 


STELINE 


TRADE MARK 
DE IN 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPOSITE CLAS 


Mate three-cimension | Riding Hood and the Welf 


story illustrations 
. —in clay—but no common clay! for PLASTELINE is the aristocrat of all 
with PLASTELINE mediums for fantastic realistic subjects .. . Its versatility, flexibility 
and perfect consistency make it ideal for simple primary grade projects or the 
most ambitious advanced art school modeling efforts. 

PLASTELINE is always plastic. No time is wasted in its preparation for 
use. It retains its shape without shrinking or drooping. 

Another important — and pleasant — feature of PLASTELINE is its cleanli- 
ness. It does not stick to the hands. And PLASTELINE is SAFE for the young- 
est children to use. It is non-poisonous in formula and coloring. Packed four 
quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC COLORS — 


456R_ 456C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
456J Cream Price, per pound pkg, 35c 
456Z Assorted, 4 colors, ', lb. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price, 40c 
Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work — specify it on your requisitions 
—and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY springfield, Massachusetts 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT NAME PENCILS 
WILL SOLVE YOUR GIFT PROBLEMS! 


Order a set now for 
each of your pupils 


DON’T d 


elay 


in placing your 


PER SET 


in lots of 10 
sets of 3 pen- 
cils or more 


PER SET 


for less than 
10 sets 


pencil orders 


It takes time to stamp the names on gift pencils, and the mails are slower 
than usual this year. Therefore don’t run the risk of having your order of 
beautiful Gift Pencils too late to distribute before the Christmas Holidays. 


Place your order promptly. 


These pencils make an unusually attractive Christmas remembrance to 


give your pupils. 


All children love to have pencils with their own names, stamped in clear 
gold letters. The gift will last for many months after the season of its giving. 


But please avoid the rush and place your orders early. 


FINE VALUE 


Each attractive box contains three pencils, each 
stamped with your pupil's name in rich gold color. 
They have strong #2 soft leads and retail for at least 
5e each without your pupil’s name stamped on them. 
We have always made it a point to supply fine pencils 
in these Christmas gift offers, pencils you would choose 
for your children to use in their classes. 


GUARANTEE 


In case of errors, either in the printing of names or the 
number of pencils, we will gladly replace the pencils or 
cheerfully refund your money. 


“War Material’ Pencils 


Because of the need for vital materials for the war, we 

- have selected a pencil which gives you the high quality you 
want but does not demand war necessities. The eraser is 
first grade reclaimed rubber, and a fiber band holds it in 
place instead of the usual brass or tin. Both will prove 


extremely satisfactory, and win your instant approval. 


Hew TO ORDER 


To avoid mistakes and confusion, please follow these 
rules carefully in entering your orders. 

1. List legibly the pupils’ names—that are to appear 
on the pencils, Print or use a typewriter. 

2. Give your own name and shipping directions 
clearly. 

3. Send correct remittance with your order. Send 15 
cents a set if fewer than ten sets of three pencils 
are ordered, 13 cents a set if ten or more are 
ordered. 

1. Send your order to: 


THE GRADE TEACHER. Darien. Conn. 


This offer is good in continental U. S. only 


Please Note: 


Each set will be contained in a beautifully colored gift 
box, but we cannot offer a choice of colors. 

Due to the extraordinary conditions, pencil sets cannot 
be sent C.O.D. or on a charge basis. 

For Christmas distribution, orders should be 


hands not later than December Ist. 
you can. 


in our 
Send them now if 
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